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y m^mirJ'Af ,TS/%^York, _ 

the thirtr- 
jetr of the Independence of the United States of America, Janie» 
Eastbnrn, of the. said district, ktth deposited in thirofljoe thetitltf of a book, 
the^rig^t -whereof he claims as propnetor, in the words following, to -wit : 
'" *"' irse delivered^^ore the Nev-York Historical Society, at their auni- 
itr i«rttktr ^th-i^'iil>Li ^mi Jn llii l^oorable De WiU Clinton, 
te oftt^^ne^vmdam tt'&n&K&W^^k^JL£Mm\tmI ^MSm it^o€ the 
Congress of the United States, entitled, ** An act for the encMR|ement of 
" learning, by securing the eopies of Maps, Charts, and Books to the authors 
^< and proprietors of such copies^ during the times therein ^metttioned." And 
also to an Act, entitled ** An Act supplementary to an Act entitled an Act for 
*< the encouragement of Leammg^ by seeuring the •opies of M^ps, Charts^ 
*' and Books to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the timet 
** therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of design- 
" iog, eograTing, and etelung hiitorical and other prints.'* 

CHAULES CLINTON, 
Clerk of the Dutrict of J^ev-Tork, 



Printed by D. & G. BRUCE, Stote-lane. 
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NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

D£CSMB£B6th, 1811. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Society be 
presented to the Honourable De Witt Clinton for 
the Discourse delivered^ this day^ before the Socie- 
ty j and that the Reverend Doctor miller^ Doctor 
Aosack and Mr. Thomas Eddy be appointed a 
committee to eatress the same^ and to request a 
wpy for publication. 

Extract from the minutes^ 

JOHN PINTARD, 

Recording Secretary. 
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DISCOURSE, 

J#K Fresident and Gentlemen 

of the Historical Society, 

X HERE is a strong propensity in the human 
mind to trac^ up our ancestry to as high and as 
reinote a source as possible ; and if our pride and 
our ambition cannot be gratified by a real state- 
noent of facts, fable is substituted for truth, and the 
invagination i$ taxed to supply the deficiency. 
This principle of our nature, although liable to 

fjreat perversion and frequently the source of well 
bunded ridicule, may, if rightly directed, become 
the parent of great actions. The origin and pro- 
gress of individuals, of families, and of nations, 
constitute Biography and History, two of the most 
interesting di^partments of human knowledge. 
Allied tp this principle, springing from the same 
causes, and producing the same benign efifects, is 
that curi(»ity we feel in tracing the history of the 
nations, which have occupied the same territory 
before w, although not connected with us in any 
other respect.* "To abstract the mind from au 
local emotion, says an eii^inent moralist, would be 
impossible if it were endeavoured, and it would be 
foolish if it were possible." The places where 
^reat events have been performed—where great 
virtues have been ej^hibited— where gmat crimes 
have been perpetrated, will always excite kindre4 
emotions of admiration or horror 2 And if " that 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plains ot Marathon or 
whose piety would not groii^ waiter among the 
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mins of Jona," we may with equal confidence at- 
sert, that morbid must be his sensibility and small 
must be his capacity for improvement, who does 
not advance in wisdom and in virtue, from coi\- 
iemplating the State and the History of the peo- 
ple, who occupied this country before the man of 
Europe. 

As it is therefore not uninteresting, and is entire^ 
ly suitable to thjs occasion^ I shall present a gene- 
neral geographical, political and historical view of 
the red men who inhabited this state before us; 
and this I do the more willingly, from a conviction 
that no part of America contained a people which 
will furnish more interesting information and 
more useful instruction — which will display the 
energies of the human character in a more con- 
spicuous manner, whether in light or in shade — in 
tlie exhibition of great virtues and talents, or of 
great vices and defects, 

*ln 1 774 tl^e government of Connecticut, in an 
official statement to the British Secretary of State, 
represented the original title to the lands of Con- 
necticut as in the Pequot Nation of Indians, who 
were numerous and warlike — that their great Sa- 
chem Sasacus had under him twenty-six Sachems, 
and thattheir territory extended from Narraganset 
to Hudson's River and over all Long Island. The 
Long Island Indians, who are represented as very 
savage and ferocious, were called Meilowacks or 
Meitowacks and the Island itself Meitowacks.f 
The Mohucoris^ Mahatons or Manhattans occu- 
pied this Island and Stateti Island.^ The Mohe- 

* 7ih Vol. Collection of Mauaohusettt Historioal Sooietj. p. HSU 

t Sinith'i History of Kew^York, p. 06i. 

i Staten Island w&b purchased from the Indians by CoL LoTdace, seeond 
Governor under the Duke of York, between the yearl 1667 and 1673. — 
(Chalmers's Volitieal Annals of^ the Colonies, p. 509*) He refers to d^elnent 
manuscripts in the plantation office called K'ew^York Entries, Neir*York 
Papers, which appear to be ▼olominous : If we could ascertain from those 
papcsrs the nation that iiold 3tftttii4d«iid, it inight prodacd tome interestinf 
inferences. 
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gans^ whose original name was Muhhekanew, wttt ' 
settled on that part of the state east of Hudson's 
River and below Albany, and those Indians, on 
the west bank from its mouth to the Kaats' Kill 
mountains, were sometimes denominated Wabin* 
gje and sometimes Sankikani, and they and the 
]^Iobegans* went by the general appellation of 
River Indians ; or, according to the Dutch, Mo- 
iiickanders. Whether the Mohegans were a distinct 
nation from the Pequotsf has been recently 
doubted, although they were formerly so con- 
sidered. One of the early Historians asserts that 
the Narragansets, a powerful nation in New 
England, held dominion over part of Long Island.:}; 
The generic name adopted by the French for all the 
Indians of New England was Abenaquis; and the 
country from the head of Chesapeake Bay to the 
Kittatinney mountains, as far eastward as the 
Abenaquis and as far northward and westward as 
the Iroquois, was occupied by a nation denomi- 
nated by themselves the Leuni-lenopi — by the 
French Loups, and by the English Delawares.^ 
Mr. Charles Thompson, formerly Secretary of 
Congress, supposed that this nation extended East 
of Hudson's to Connecticut River and over Long 
Island, this Island and Staten Island: and Mr. 
Smith, in his History of New- York, says, that when 
the Dutch commenced the settlement of the coun- 
try, all the Indians on Long Island and the north- 
ern shore of the Sound, and on the banks of Con- 
necticut and Hudson River, were in subjection to 
and paid an annual tribute to the Five Nations. || 

* Jefferson's Virginia, p. 310.— 1 toI. Colleetions of Mew-Tork Hiitoi'Iesil 
Society, p. 39, 34.— Barton's Views of the Oririn of the Indians, p. 31.— 
TrwAboU's UistotT of the U. S. p. 4S. 

t TmmboH's History.nf Conneetient, p. 88. 

% 1 Vol. Aiass. Historieal Sooie^, p. 144, &o. Dftniel Gocdons. 
. f Barfeon's Views, p. S5.— Jefferson's Notes, p. 910, Sec. 

(J It is certain that the Montacket Saichem, so called in former times, on 
fk9 «««t «md of L«Dg lihmi, VM takuU in wawpUA to the Cwftderated 
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Mr. Smith'i i^tateitietit, therefdte^ does not to^ti 
with this fact, not with the alleged dominion of 
the Pequots and Narragansets over Long Island j 
New- York was settled before Connecticut, and 
the isupreniacy of the Iroquois Was never dii^turbedi 
and it J)robably prevailed at one lime over Long- 
Island, over the territ<)ry as far east as Connecti- 
cut River, and Over the Indians on the West 
banks of the Hudson. T^he confusion on thii 
subject has probably arisen from the samfe lan-^ 
guage being used by the Delawares and Abena-» 
quis, but indeed it is not very important to ascer- 
tain to which of these nations the red inhabitants 
of that portion of the State may be properly re* 
felted. Tliey, in process of time, becattie subje^ 
to the Iroquois, and paid a tribute in wampuni kud 
shells.* Their general character and conduct tb 
the first Europeans, they probaMy had lever seen, 
have been described in Hudson's voyage, up the 
North River, t And it is not a little reiMlicable 
that the natives below the Highlands were of- 
fensive and predatory, while those abovfe rendered 
him every assistance and hospitality in their 
nower. Of all these tribes about nine or ten fam^ 
dies remain on Long-Island— their princinal settle- 
ment is on a tract of 1000 acres on Montauck 
Point. Tlie Stockbridge Indians migrated from 
Hudson's River in 1734 to Stockbridge in Massa- 
chusetts, from whence they removed about the 
year 1 7«5 to lands assigned to them by the Oneidas 
in their territory :|; The Brothertown Indians for* 
merly resided in Narraganset, in Rhode-Island 

CMonieB of M«MaelM8ett% Plyttioiith, Goimeetleiit and Ne^^&ren, for al 
least ten years ^reyious to 165C. (2 Hatard't CoUeetioiia of State Fnfmf, 
p. 361. 

* Smith's Hiitorsr of Ntw-Tork.-^Ooldeii's ffistorj of tbe Fhre NirtiMt. 

t PttrehM FilerijD, vol. «. ». ^%^^i VoL New-¥oi^ His t or t ca l ColteelioBt, 
p. 104. 
. # 4 vol MasaMbnietla Biitorieal Soitety. ^. 67, 6cc. , 
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ind in FarmingtoDi StoQin^ton, Mohegan tii4 
some other towns in Connecticut, and are a rem* 
nant of the Muhhekanew Indians, formerly called 
the Seven Tribes on the Sea Coast They also 
inhabit lands presented to them by the Oneidas. 
These Indians, and the Stockbridge Indians, aug* 
mented in a small degree by migrations from 
the Long-Island Indians, have formed two settle- 
ments, which by an accurate census taken in 1794, 
contained four hundred and fifty souls. But the 
greater part of the Indians below Albany retreated 
at an early period from the approach of civilized 
man, and became merged in the nations of the 
North and the West. As far back as 1687, just 
after the destruction of the Mohawk Castles by 
the French, Governor Dongan advised* the Five 
Nations to open a path for all the North Indians 
iand Mohikanders, that were among the Ottawas 
and other Nations, and to use every endeavour to 
bring them home. 

The remaining and much the greatest part of 
the State was occupied by the Romans of this 
Western World, f who composed a federal repub- 
lic, and were denominated by the English, the 
Five Nations, the Six Nations, the Confederates 
— by the French, the Iroquois — by the Dutch, the 
Maquas or Mahakuase — by the Southern Indians, 
the Massawomacs — by themselves, the Mingos 
or Mingoians — and sometimes the Aganuschione 
or United People, and their confederacy they 
styled the Renunctioni.:}; 

The dwelling lands of this confederacy were ad- 

* 1 irol. Cokten'i Historr of the FiT« NaUobi* p. 85, Ice. 

t VolneT't View of the United SUtet, p. 470—476,-1 Cotdea'i Five Vf^ 
timB, p. 4 and 5. 

1 1 VoL MutMhutetts Historioa CoUection, p. 144^ ko. Daniel GooUni. 
—1 yo\. Pownall on tlie Colonies, p. 335.— Smith's Hittotr of Kew-Jen^, p. 
136.-^Morse's Gazetteer, Title Six Naaons.^effiMnoa'i Virgioia, p. 14^— 
Smith's History of New-York, p. 45. 

B 
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inmUy94$f*fid for cwvenieoce^ f^r ^swteiii 
and for conquest They compme the gfeatoil 
)iody of tb« i^ost fertile lands^ iii North Aoie?i€»i 
9M they are the moat elevated giound$ va t\k$ 
United States from whe»ce the waters ruii iu eveiji 
direct ioa. The Ohic^ the Delaware^ the Susque- 
haniid) the Hudson and the St. Xawreoce, almosi 
^1 the great rivers, besides a very considerabte 
number of secondary ones originate here, and ar# 
discharged into the Gulph of Mexico by the Mw-! 
sissipi River, into the Gulp^ of St. Lawrence 
Ijy the St. Lawrence River, or into the Atlantic 
Oceap by various channels. Five great inland 
seas reach up^wards of 2,000 inik^ through a qqbh 
siderable part of this territory, and afford an alr 
most uninterrupted navigation %q tl^ extents Bjr 
these lak^ ai^ rivers, the confeder^es were ana* 
l^d at all times and in all directions ta carry wai 
and destruction among the surrounding and the 
most distant nations. And their country also* 
abounds with other lakes, some of great si;^ i Lake 
Chdni|>Iain, formerly called the Sea of the Irpquois^ 
l4ake George, the Saratoga, theOneidai^ tlwC)»9ar 
de^ga or ^neca, the Caytiga, the Otsego, tho^ 
Skaneatelas, the Canandaigua, theCross^Qnonda^ 
ga, the Otfeio, the Owaseo^ the CiQoked, the Ca-^ 
nesus, the Hemlock^ th© Honeyoyo, the Chata^uei 
the Caniadeiaga and the Canaforaga— composing 
ia n\imb^r and extent, with the five great laka^ 
the greatest mass of fresh water to be; found in 
the world. In addition to the fertUjlty of the sml,: 
M'e n^y mention the miWness of the climate to 
the west of the Onondaga Hills, the salubrity and 
the magnificM^t scenery of the eountiy. The 
numerous waters were stored with the salmon, the 
trout, the musealunga, the white fish, the shad, the 
rook %b, the sturgeon, perch and other fish of 
various kinds ; and the forests abounded with an 
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mcMdtble numb^ and variety of game. Tke shti^ 
atmn of the inhabitante wa&renitere^ very e%iliii 
from the«e sources of sabststeoce, connected with a 
yery productive soii, for they bad passed ov^r t^ 
pastoral state, and followed agriculture as ti^l ai 
&litng and hunting. The selection of this coiin* 
try for a habitation^ was the wisest expedient that 
eould have been adopted by a military nation to 
satiate their thirst for glory, and to extend their 
conquests over the continent ; and if they preftr"» 
red the arts of peace, there was none better caicu'^ 
lated for this important purpose. In a few days 
their forces could be seen, their power could be 
folt, at the mouth of the Ohio or the Missouri, on 
the waters of the Hudson or the St. Lawrence, of 
m the baya of Delaware or Chesapeak. 

It is not a little difficult to define the territorial 
3iiliits of this extraordinary people,^ for on this 
subjecrt there are the most m»ugnant represenla** 
ttons by the French and English writers, arising 
from interest, friendship, prmdice and enrntty* 
While die French on the one band were involved 
in^ continual hostility with them, the English on 
the other hand were connected by alliance and hf 
commerce By the 1 5th artkle of the treaty of 
Utrecht concluded in 1713, itwaastifmlated'^that 
the subjects of France inhabiting Canada ami 
others, shall hereafter give no hindraiu^e or moles* 
tation to the Five nations or cantons subject to 
the dominion of Great Britain. "fv As between 
France and England the confedierates were, there- 
fore, to be considered as tl^ subjects of the latter^ 
and of course the British dominion was co-exten«- 
sive with the rightful territory of the five cantons^ 

^Bogert't eoncite aetouBt of North Anerica, bim 6—1 Cotden, 37 — 1 P6w- 
ndi on the Colonies, iSSS, &c^ — Smithes New-York, SB — 179, &c.—- noogtast't 
Summary 11, &e.— ^Pownall'a Geosra^ hiai^l dttwipiion, ao.«^hai4<v«U Hit^ 
toire Generaie de la Nouvelle France, &c. 

t Ckalmer^s C(^e«tioa of Trortiet, tol. i^ pft|r« 982. 
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it iimLheaam the polksjr of l^rwuce te diimtikiii^ 
a«d that of England to enlaige this territoiy. £Nit 
notwithsteiiding the confusion which has grown 
out of th^ecbuihing interests and contradictory 
representattonSy it is not.perhaps very far from^lM 
truth, to pronounce that the Five nations were CW' 
titted by patrimony ^v conquest to all the teiritoi^ 
in the tJnited States and in Canada, not occnpiai 
iFf the Creeks, the Cherrokees and the other south<«' 
moi Indians, by the Sioux, the Miniateneaux and 
the Chip]^wa8 — and by the English and French^ 
as far west as the Mississipi and Lake Winnipeg, 
as far north-west as the waters which miite .this 
lake and Hudson's Bay, and as far north as Hud- 
son's Bay and Labrador; The Five nations ckhn, 
says Smith, ^^ all the land not sold to the English 
£roin the mouth of Sorel River, on the south side 
of Lakes Erie and Ontario, cm both skies of ths 
Ohioy till it falls into the Mississipi ; and on the 
north side of these lakes, that whote territory be* 
tween the Outawas River and Lake Huron, imd 
even beyond the stretghts betweoi that a«i Lake 
Erie/' The principal point of dispute between 
the En^h and French was, whether thedoarinion 
of the confederates extended north of the Great 
Lakes ; hut 1 think it is evident that it did. It is 
admitted by several French writers^ iiu^ the Iro- 
quois bad several villages on the North side of 
i^ake Ontario, and they are even laki down in the 
maps attached to Charlevoix, imd it cannot be de- 
nied but that they subdued the Hurons and Alit 
gonkins» who lived oo that side of the Great 
Xakesi and consequently were entitled to their 
country by the rights or conquest The true ori^ 
ginal name of the Great River, now called St Law- 
rence, was the river of the Iroquois, thereby indi- 
cating, that they occupied a considerable portion 
at least of its banks. Douglass estimates their 
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femtwy aa about 1200 mites in length from north 
to south, and firom 7 to SOOmiks in breadth. Hm 
WM either hereditary or conquered. Their patri- 
monial and part of their conquered country, wen 
wed for the purposes of habitation and Imi^ng; 
Their hunting grounds were very extensive, in^ 
eluding a large triangle on the 8outh«east side 4>f 
the St Lawrence River — ^the country lying on the 
south and e^t sides of Lake Erie — the counby 
(between the Lakes Erie and Michigan, ami tm 
country lying on the north* of Lake Erie and nort^* 
west of Lake Ontarioi and between the Lakes On- 
tario and Huron. All the remaining part of their 
tenitory was inhabited by the Ab^^uis, Algon« 
kins, Shawanese, Delawares, Illinois, Miamiaiand 
Other vassal nations. 

The moquisition of supremacy over a country of 
such amazing extent and fertility, inhabited by 
warlijce and numerous nations, must have been 
the result <^ unity of design and system of actimt; 
proceeding .from a wise and exiergetic policy, com^- 
tinued for a long course of time. To their soci^ 
combimirions, military talents, and exterior ar« 
rangements, we must look for. this system^ if soc^ 
a system is to be Jbund ' 

The Confederates had proceeded far beyond the 
first etement of all associations, thatof comlMna* 
tion into families — tfa^y had their villages, tlmr 
tribes, their natieois and their confMeracy; but 
they had not advanced beyond the first stage of 
government. They were destitute of an executive 
and judiciary to execute the determinations of their 
councils — and their goveroment was therefi^e 
merely advisorjr and without a coercive principle. 
The respect which was paid to their chiefs, and the 
general odium th^t attached to disobedience, ren- 
dered the decisions of their legislatures, for a long 
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ei tiine^ of a» luach vididityK ^^ ti^ ^«cl 
hem eafbrced by cq execmiive Arm* 

They wf e origioaUy dirided into five mliQas,* 
||» JVIolutwksi t& Onetdas, the OaondagftSi t^ 
Ckyugaa and the Senekaa. lit 1719^ the Tuscarcnw, 
vfao lived oa tl» back parts c^ North Garolma^ 
•ad vbo had formedad^p aad gemralconspirac'f 
Co exterminate the whites^ were driven from theii^ 
oountryf were adi^ted by the Iroquois aa a aixth 
aatioQ, and lived, on lands between the Oneiibs 
aad OniHidagas, s^igned to ttem by the former*^ 

The Mohawks had four towns and one small vii« 
l^^ei Situated on and near the fertile temks of thd 
river of that name^ The praition of the first was 
M the confluence of the Schoharie Creek aiui Mo^ 
hawk River, and the others were farther to th^ 
west This nation from their propinquity to tfa^ 
settlements of the whites, from their marttai re*^ 
nown and military spirit have, like Holland, fte*' 
quently given their name to the whole confed»acy, 
which is often denominated the I^fohawka in toe 
annals of those days; and it may be found 091^ 
j^yed in the pages of a celebrated periodical 
writer of Great &itain, for the purpose of the 
most exquisite humour, f This nation was al-^^ 
ways held in the greatest veneration by its asso- 
ciates. At the important treaty of -1768 at Fort 
Stanwix, by Sir Willitun Jdinson, they were de^ 
clared by the other nations '' t^ true old heads of 
the confederacy/':!: The Oneidas hsul their prin- 
cipal seat on the south of the Oneida Lake^ the 
Onondagas near the Onondaga, aiul the Ca^^Dgas 
near the Cajruga JjsMe. The principal village 
of tiae Sepfcas was near the Genesee River, a^bout 

^ * Smith's Nev-Ytt-k, 46— Dovgiass's SomiiiLtry, 843. 

t %«etMor. 

i The proceedings of this treaty were neYer published. I hsTe seen ihtm 
m manasoript in thepossewion of ^e late Vice rresident CliQtoi. 
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divicledi into thM& tribea : the toftoise, the bear md 
tk»%f*Qif: and each vilkge ^ivat like the citkft of 
the IJvitfid Ndheriaiids a distiiict pcpidittcv md 
its MM^ffis weste nmiigad by its pftrticidBi 
cUh^^ Tlmr ^sterior rdatioits,^ genctal hrte*^ 
i«ito anil sM^iioasd affaidrs, v<^re conducted mi sih . 
perinte»^edi by a gr^it CouncH, Maetnbled ittttm* 
idb^ in Chrandaga^ the oentval can^e^ compoieA 
(^ th« ^iefs of QKhrepubUe ; andeigbty Sacbatta 
wQfe £m|ttantly onKyeiued at thia nfttimal Assem*^ 
Uy. U toQk cogniaaace of the sreat qm^ioaia 
oi wn^ aad peace-^<if the affidoa of the tribatam 
Qition9^ and of their negedaticms laith the Ft«nc» 
suid EngliakeolonieB. AU their ^ooeedings were 
eondaeted with, grt^t delibemtioiv and weie dis^ 
tiagubhod. &r oi^r, deccnwn and sokmasty. I» 
ela^^neoGe^in dignity, and in all tiiecknracteristica 
of pergonal fioitey, they aaipaiard an alsonbly^ o# 
feudal bar£»s> and were polapt not far inferior tm ^ 
the ^'Mt AA^)l^cticuiie Conncil of Gkreeee Dr.' 
Rohirtii^n> >rho haa evinecd, m ahnoat tmrji m^ 
stanee, m alron^ propensity to degiade Aanama fae^ 
low its^ jnstiaiibk in the scale of cieatinn,. waacom*^ 
peljbed to qi$aAi£y the genetaiifey of his cemurea iti^ 
relation to its piditical insiknlMBs^ by sayiBg,> 
*' If W'Ojexcept the ccdehiated leagaewhieh ismt^ 
the Five: JE^ations m Canada into a^ federal ]«p«fa«f 
li€^ we can djaoem few snch tmeea ^ politic 
wisdom aoisoog the Kiide^u^cantribestas (tfacovep 
any grottt de^ee of foresight or. extenl} of intel- 
lectiwi abilities, "t 

' A diatinguished fealun^ in the character of the 
Qoo&di^fiat^^ was;aii ocalted spksttof Hberty; which 
revolted with equal indignation at domestic or fo- 
jeigiB coniEroJ. " We are bora fteci (said Ga^an^ 
guTa in his admirable speech to the Goyeniov Geite^ 

* Sm ChftrieToiz, Coldeiii bo. f I Robtrtioii'f A mtdtt, ^. 43^ 
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ml of Ctoada) we nfeitker depend on Onbifthio, t>r 
Corlear/'^ on France, or on England* Baron La* 
hontan, who openly avowed his utter deteslaticm 
a^ abhorrence of Uiem, is candid enough to ftc^ 
knowledge that, ^^they laugh at the menaces of 
kings and governors, for they have no idea of de^ 
pendance — ^nay, the very word is to them insup« 
portable. Hiey look upon themselves as sdve** 
idgns, accountable to none but God alone, whom 
Aey call the Great Spirit " Th^ admitted of no 
I hereditary distinctions. The office of Sachmn was 
I the reward of personal merit — of great wisdom or 
' commanding eloquence— K>f distinguished service 
in the cabinet or in the field. It was conferred by 
silent and general consent, as the spontaneous tri«> 
bute due to eminent. worth— and it could only be 
maintained by the steady and faithful cultivatioa 
^ the virtues and accomplishments which procure* 
^_cd it No personal slavery was permitted :f their 
eaiptives were either killed or adopted as a portion 
of the nation. The children of the chiefs were en>- 
couraged to ^aulate the virtues of their sires^ alnd 
were mquently elevated to the dignities occupied 
by dieir progenitors. From this source has arisen 
an important error with respect to the ^tablishment 
of privileged orders amon^ the confederates. 

There is a striking similitude between the Ro- 
msuis and the confederates, not only in their mar* 
tial spirit and lage for Conquest, but in their treat- 
ment of the conquered. Like the Romans, they 
not only adopted individuals, but incorporated the 
remnant of their vanquished enemies into their na- 
tion, by whicli tl^y continually recruited their 
population, e^Uiausted by endless and wasting wars, 

* 8«e tlui vpteth in AppendU No. I. Taken from <<New Vojagei tcx 
Korth AmeriMy hj Buon Lahontan, Lord Lieutenant of th^ French OQlOBies 
atI*l«eeoti«,ioNevli9iindHttd^ac6.'* 3 roll, printed London, 1^05. 

t 1 Colden, p. It. 
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md iwe ^nMed to e&ntSime tlMeir €«rcrr of vk^iM 
TysmAd^ohtifm: if tbei? uu^MH^y vi<4iQ;i^ hie^'^ 
tated or refused, they mm^ compe\k4 to m:Q^ of 
the hanow» of adopiiiNi. The Hufona of tib« i^^ 
wd 0f OfkgQs, tn ld>^ kii#wiDg lito oth^ri9^ tf^ 
WW chemseivieB fimn destTuctkn^, Bolicited M^dvmr 
$hB 4Bto«iie cafiton of tibe Mohawks, and w««e apr 
c«ipt€d---i>uit, laithe imtaace^of t\m Frendii they 
decilii:^ thdr oiiirn propioaaL OnAh^ occaaioA tb# 
JMohawks e»i^inuQq| their mvages aod compeUeid 
acii}iue«ceiice — they $eat thirty of tbw xrarnors <t9 
i^^if^^iec^ who took them a^Jiy, rnitk the oooaei^t <«f 
tini^^jnov^erRorGraerali he tB ^wt «io^4siiri»g to c^ 
iiiae, alter having addressed him w the fottowii^^ 
terms of proud d^figAee ; wJi^ch eanogit but Wmg 
to omt mxAie0tiotiy aitnilar instances of Romaa 
apirit, mheu Rome was ^ee.*^ '^ X«ift up thy arav 
Ooonthio., aad allotw thy dbUdren, whom thoii 
holder pisessed ito thy hommy bQ deipart ; for ^ 
they are gi^lty of any imprydeAtse, hare reaaoo fc^ 
dnead, lest in coining to chasti«e tixemj jny Uowf 
fyil OB thy bead." Like the Eomam also they 
treated tbpir vassal natioos with extreme rigKwv 
If there were any delay in the sender of the aomiajl 
tribute^ military exec^tioft ioUoAired^ aod th^ 
wretched deikiquonts freqaently tocdcxef^ge in th^ 
houses of the Englisli to escape it^m destHictk>n* 
(ftu allpublicoccasioQs they took ctf e tod^mooatr^^ 
their superiority and<k>mi»ioi^ and at <aU trcDes<tb^ 
calied their vassals to an awf^l aooouitt, if guilty c^ 
violating ihe injuactions of the Gr»t Counpil. 
M a treaty held on the forks of the Delaware; i^ 
}i75Siy hy the governors of Peansylvania and Niew*- 
Jersey/ wkh the Six nations, several claims of the 
JMunseySf W^pings, and atl^r C>elawi^ie Xndimsi, 

• HeriotVHittorv of Canada, 79. (ThU wo!]^biJa.<i|imMUat«DD, jnmipai- 
ij from Charieyoix.) 

c, 
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for lands in the latter province, were adjusted and 
satisfied under the cognizance of the Confederates, 
who ordered them to deliver up their prisoners and 
to be at peace with the English, and who assumed 
a dictatorial tone, and appeared to exercise abso- 
lute authority over the other Indians.* At a for- 
mer conference on this subject, a Munsey, or Mi- 
nisink Indian had spoken sitting, not being allow- 
ed to stand, until a Cayuga Chief had spoken— 
when the latter, thus expressed himself, *'I, who 
am the Mingoian, am by this belt to inform you 
that the Munseys are women, and cannot hold trea- 
ties for themselves — therefore I am sent to inform 
you, that the invitation you gave the Munseys is 
agreeable tons, the Six Nations." 

At a treaty held at Lancaster in 1742, by the 
government of Pennsylvania with the Iroquois, the 
governor complained of the Delawares, who refus- 
ed to remove from some lands which they had sold 
on the River Delaware. -f On this occasion a great 
chief called Caunassateegoo^ after severely repri- 
imanding them, and ordering them to depart from 
the land immediately to Wyoming or Shamokin, 
conclu(!ed in the following mannen " After our 
just reproof and absolute order to depart from the 
land, you are now to take notice of what we have 
further to say to you. This string of wampum 
serves to forbid you, your children and grand chil- 
dren, to the latest posterity, from ever meddling in 
land affairs — neither you, nor any who shall des- 
cend from you, are ever hereafter to sell any land. 
For this purpose you are to preserve this string, in 
memory of what your uncles have this day given 
you in charge. We have some other business to 
transact with our brethren, and therefore depart the 

• Smith's New^eney, 4i6, &c. 
t 1 Cokleo^ 31. 
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OQUnril, and consider what has been said to you/* 
The confederates had captured a great part pf the 
Shawanese Nation who lived on the Wabash,, but 
afterwards by the mediation of Mr. Penn, at the 
first settlement of Pennsylvania, gave them liberty 
to settle in the Western parts of that province ; but 
obliged them, as a badge of their cowardice, to 
wear female attirq for a long time : and some na- 
tions, as low down as 1769, were not permitted to 
appear ornamented with paint* at any general 
meeting or congress, where the confederates at* 
tended, that being an express article iu their capi* 
tuktions.t This humiliation of the tributary 
nations was, however, tempered with a paternal re- 
gard for their interests in all negotiations with the 
.whites ; and care was taken that no trespasses 
should be committed on their rights, and that they 
should be justly dealt with in all their concerns. 

War was the favourite pursuit of this martial 
people, and military glory their ruling passion* 
Agriculture, and the laborious drudgery of domes* 
tic life were left to the women. The education of 
the savage was solely directed to hunting and war. 
From his early infancy, he was taught to bend the 
bow, to point the arraw, to hurl the tomahawk, 
.^nd to wield the club. He was instructed to pur- 
sue the footsteps of his enemies through the path- 
less and unexplored forest-r-to mark the most dis- 
tant indications of danger — to trace his way by 
the appearances of the trees, and by the stars of 
iieayen, and to endure fatigue, and cold, and fa- 
.mine, and every privation. He commenced his 
xareer of blood by hunting the wild beasts of the 
.woods, and after learning the dexterous use of the 

• Ro^ers*8 coneise aecount, &c. 309, &o. 

t This is the Shavanese nation of Indian^ who, under the auspioei of their 
prophet, have lately had an engagement witl« th« army under the oonunani 
^fovernor Harrison. 
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WMfidni nf totftie(;iOi)5 he lifted his Mngflingrf 
wm against bis feUonr cteatutes. The ptofessiot 
6f a waffior M^as consyared the Biost tttoilrioui 
pufsUit i tbeir youth looked forward to the titter 
^irhen tbey could inarch against ati enemy, ^iib aft 
the avidity of an ej^cwe for ilk sun^tuoos dais^ 
ties of a Heliogabahisk And Ibis laartial ardor was 
eoBtinuallr thwarting the pacific counsels of the 
ddersy amt enthralling tbem in perpetual and de^ 
Vastating warsw With savages in gencraU this fe^ 
rocidus propensity was impelled fay » bhnd fury^^ 
and was but little regulated by the dictates of skiH 
ajul judgment : on the contrary, with the Iroquois^ 
war was an art All their military movements 
were governed by system and policy. They never 
attacked a bostite country, until they bad sent out 
spies to explore and to designate its vulnerable 
points> and whenever they encamped, they observ<» 
ed the greatest circumspection to guard against 
«irprise ; whereas the other savages only sent o^t 
scouts to reconnoitre ; but they never went far 
from the camp, and if they returned without per** 
Ceiving any signs of an enemy, the whole band 
went quietly to sleep, and were often the victims 
of their rash confidence.* . 

Whatevet superiority of force the Iroquois 
might have, they never neglected the use of stra- 
tagems --they employed all the crafty wiles of the 
Carthaginians, The cunning of the foXj the fev 
tocity of the tiger, and the power of tbelion^ were 
united in their conduct. They preferred to van^ 
quish their enemy by taking him off bis guard- 
by involving him in an ambuscade — by fating up^ 
on him in the hour of sleep : but when emergen* 
cies rendered it necessary for them to face him in 
the open field of battle, they exhibited a courage 

* 1 CoMm, lia— Heriot, 15. 
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Altbougfo we haTC im) icason to brlie?trtbal they 
were, genetkUj speaking, Antbropcfibagi, ytt we 
hairenodoobt^ but that they sometimes eat the ben 
dies of ibeif enemies killed m battle more iodeed 
^tbepitfpose of excitiag their ferocioas fiirj 
than for gratifying their appetite— like all other 
savage tiatioiiSy tb^ detigbted in cmelty^ To in- 
fiict the most exquisite torture upon their captive^ 
^td produee his death by the most severe and pro- 
tracted sulferings^ TTas sanctioned by general and 
immemorialusage. Harodotos informs mf that the 
Scythians (\(rho were, in all probability, the ances* 
tors of the greater part of our red men,) drank the 
blood of their enemies, and suspended their scalps 
from the bridle of their horseis, for a napkin and a 
tropfey— that they used their sculls for drinking 
vessels, and their skins as a covering to their bor* 
sea* In the war between the Carthaginians and 
their mercenaries^ Gisco, a Carthaginian general, 
a|d seven hundred prisoners, according to Polybi- 
ns, were scalped alive; and in return, Spendius, a 
general of the mercenaries^ was crucified, and the 
prisoners taken in the war thrown alive to the ele- 
t^hants.t From these celebrated nations we may 
^rive the practice of scalpii^, so abhorrent to hu- 
•manity-*-and it is not improbable, considering the 
maritime, skill and distant voyages of the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians, that America derives part 
of its population from that source by water, as it 
undoubtedly has from the North-east parts of 
Asia by land, with the exception of a narrow strait 

!l^t the, Five Nations, notwithstanding their 
horrible cruelty, are in one respect entitled to sin- 

* BeWe'i Herodotof, 2 ▼ol. page 419. 
t Polybias, b. 1. ebap. 6. 
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l^lar commendation for the exercise of humanity : 
those enemies they spared in battle they made free; 
whereas, with all other barbarous nations, slavery 
mras the commutation of death. But it becomes 
not us, if we value the characters of our forefath- 
ers — it becomes not the civilized nations of Europe 
who have had American possessions, to inveigh 
against the merciless conduct of the savage. His 
appetite for blood was sharpened and M'hetted by 
J£uropean instigation, and his cupidity was enlibt- 
cd on the side of cruelty by every temptation. In 
the wars between France and England and their 
colonies^* their Indian allies were entitled to a pre- 
mium for every scalp of an enemy. In the war 
preceding 1703, the government of Massachusetts 
gave ^12 for every Indian scalp — in that year the 
premium was raised to <:£40, but in 1722 it was' 
augmented to ^100.* An act was passed on the 
25th February, 1745, by our colonial legislaturCi 
entitled * An act for giving a reward for such 
^calps and prisoners as shall be taken by the inha- 
bitants of (or Indians in alliance with) this cjh 
lony, and to prevent the inhabitants of the city 
and county of Albany from selling rum to the In- 
dians."! — I^ 1746, the scalps of two. Frenchmen 
were presented to one of our colonial governors at 
Albany, by three of the confederate Indians ; and 
his excellency, after gratifying them with money 
and fine clothes, assured them how well he took 
this special mark of their fidelity, and that he 
would always remember this act of friendship.^ 
The employment of savages, and putting into 
their hands the scalping knife during our revolu- 
tionary war, were openly justified in the House of 

* Douglass' Sammarj, p. 199, 586. 2 Holmes' American Annalt, 116. 
f 1st. vol. Journals of Colonial AsiemWyy p. 95. 
i 2Coldeo, li». 
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Lords, by lord Suffolk, the British Secretary of 
State, who vindicated its policy and necessity, and 
declared ** that the measure was also allowable on 
principle, for that it was perfectly justifiable to 
use all the means that God and nature had put in- 
to their hands."* The eloquent rebuke of lord 
Chatham has perpetuated the sentiment, and con- 
signed it's author to immortal infamy. It were to 
be wished for the honour of human nature, that 
an impenetrable veil could be drawn over these 
liorrid scenes, but alas ! They are committed to the 
imperishable pages of history, and they are already 
recorded with the coiiflagrations of Smithfield, 
the massacres of St. Bartholemew, and the canni- 
bal barbarities of the French Revolution. 

The conquests and military achievements of the 
Iroquois were commensurate with their martial ar- 
dor, their thirst for glory, their great courage 
their invincible perseverance, and their political 
talents. Their military excursions were extended 
as far North as Hudson's Bay. The Mississipi 
did not form their Western limits : their power was 
felt in the most Southern and Eastern extremities 
of the United States. Their wars have been sup- 
posed, by one writer, to have been carried near to 
the Isthmus of Darien.| And Cotton Mather, in 
his Magnalia, which was probably written in 1698, 
describes them as terrible cannibals to the West- 
ward, %v^ho have destroyed no less than two nations 
of other Savages. X 

The ostensible causes of war among the Indians, 
were like many of those among civilized nations, 
controversies about limits, violations of the rights 
of embassy, individual or national wrongs: — And 
the iTal and latent reasons were generally the 
same — the enlargement of territory, the extension 

** Belihtm. f Rogers's America, ^9. i p. 738. 
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of ddmittioQ, dbe gntttficatiaa df cuf^idity, and ^ 
JKqukitioii of glory. .Acoondiiag to a late tmitnd* 
ler, a war has e&isted for two oeotttries betireeo 
the Sk)nx and the Chipf»ewas.^ For ajs ioixm^ 
tion of the rigbts of the calumet, the ccmfederafiei 
carried on a war of tiiirty y«ears against the Choc^ 
tewst For a vioktion of tke game laws of the 
fcuDting aationS) in aoC leaving a cfcxum tmna^r of 
inale anol female beavei^s ia each pond, diey suhdu*- 
ed and sieariy destroyed the lUifiois ;% and they ap^ 
^red to iia^e acouraite notions of the rigbte of 
ielJigercats over jcontraband articles; for they con^ 
sodered ail military impiements earned to an emengr 
as liable ito seizwe ; but they weat farther, and 
conceiving this cooduct a justgrouad of war, treat- 
ed the pea^QDs supply iaig their enemies, 4iS)anfiO[Mes^ 
and devoted them to death. &it the comaience ift 
Aftrsand peltries, produced hy theirintencourse with 
the Eumpeans, imtrodiioed a. puoliiie ^sourceof <G(»n'- 
teation among them, and operated like opening the 
box of Pandora. Those aiticles wei© eagerly 
ioiight after by the whi^tes, and the ned men mesit 
equally d^irous <>f possessing iron, arms, useful 
took, cloths, and the other accommodations of ci' 
urilized tife. Before ibe arxivai of the Europeans, 
furs wene OBly esteemed for their aise as dotlut^; 
but when the demand iucrcased, aiul an e^&cbange 
of valuable antaicies took place, it became extneme* 
ly important Ito ocxjupy the most productive hunt- 
ing grounds, and to monopolize the best and the 
mmt furs^ Amd it was soinetin^es the policy of 
the Frencii to divert the attacks of the Iroquois 
from the aiaticms with whom they traded, by insti* 
gat?ing them to hostilities against the Southern 
Indians fiiemlly to the English colonies; and at 

* Pike's ExpeditioD to the Sources of the Mississipi, Sec. 64. 

t Smith's New-York, 52. 

i See Geraugula's Speech in Appendix, Ko. I. 
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othcf times they exoited wara betwefen thair north- 
am allies and the Iroquois, in order to prevent the 
former from trading \rith the English, which they 
preferred, because they couhj get thiir goods cheap^ 
cri On the other band, the English entangled the 
confederates iq all their hostilities with the French 
and their Indian allies. The commerce in furs and 
pehries was deemed sq valuable, that no exertion 
or expense Was spared in order to effect a monopoly. 
The goods of the &igli&h were so eagerly sought 
after by the Indians, and so much preferred to those 
of the French, that the latter were compelled tq 
prociite them; from the cdony of New-York ; from 
whence they were conveyed to Montreal, and dis-* 
teributed among the savages. It was then evident, 
that the English had it in their power, not only to 
undersell the French but, by a total interdiction of 
those supplies, to expel them from the trade. The 
enlightened policy of Gov. Burnet dictated the most 
energetic step, and a colonial law was passed for the 
purpose.*' He also established trading houses, and 
erected a fort at Oswego, at the entrance of Onon- 
daga river into Lake Ontario. This position was 
judiciously selected, not only on account of its water 
ccmimunication with a great part of the Iroquois 
territory, but for the facility with which articles 
could be transported to and from Schenectady ; there 
being but three portages in the whole route, two of 
which were very short. It had another decided ad- 
vantage. The Indian navigation of the lakes being 
in caAoes, is necessarily along the coast. Tlie south- 
ern side of Lake Ontario affording a much more 
secure route than the northern, all the Indians who 
came from the great lakes, would on their way to 
Canada, have to pass close by the English establish- 

♦ 1 Colden'i Five Nations, t>5— Smith's New-York, 234, lrt.--iJlcfrr6t's 
CMiada, 174. 
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uicnt, where they could be supplied at a cheaper 
rate, and at a less distance. Oswego then became 
one great emporium of the fur trade ; and its ruins 
now proclaim the vestiges of its former prosperity* 
The French perceived all the consequences of those 
measures, and they immediately rebuilt the fort at 
Ni^gara^ in order that they might have a commer- 
cial establishment, two hundred miles' nearer to the 
western Indians than that at Oswego. Having pre- 
viously occupied the mouth of Lake Ontario by 
Fort Frontenac, the fort at Niagara now gave tbem 
a decided advantage in point of position. The act 
passed by Gov. Burnet's recommendation was, un- 
der the influence of a pernicious poHcy, repealed by 
the British king. The Iroquois had adopted a de- 
termined resolution to exterminate the French. 
** Above these thirty years," says La Hontaa, " their 
.antient counsellors have still remonstrated to the 
warriors of the Five nations, that it was expedient 
to cut off all the savage nations of Canada, in order 
to ruin the commerce of the French, and after that 
to dislodge them from the continent. With this 
view they have carried the war above four or five 
hundred leagues off their country, after the de- 
stroying of several different nations."* Charle- 
voix was impressed with the same, opinion. " The 
Iroquois," says he, ^' are desirous of exercising a 
species of domination over the whole of this great 
continent, and to render themselves the sole masters 
of its commerce."! Finding the auxiliary eflbrts 
of the English rendered abortive, their rage and 
fury increased, and the terror of their arms was cx^ 
tended accordingly. At a subsequent period, they 
appeared to entertain different, and more enlighten* 
ed views on this subject. They duly appreciated 

• Vol. i, page «rO. 

t ChiirleTouL*8 lliitoire Ge&erale do U Nourelle France. 1 y<A, b. 11-^ 
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the policy of averting the total destruction of 
either European power; and several instances could 
be pointed-out, by which it couid be demonstrated 
that the balance of power, formerly the subject of 
so mocb speculation among the statesmen of Eu* 
Tope, was thoroughly understood by the confeder-^ 
ates in their negotiations and intercourse with the 
French and English colonies. 

To describe the military enterprises of this 
people, would be to delineate the progress of a tor- 
nado or an earthquake.** 

** Wide-wtttiDg death Qp to Um ribs tm Uood with gitat^stroke widow'd tht 
natiooi."! 

Destruction followed their footsteps, and whole 
nations subdued, exterminated, rendered tributary, 
expelled from their country, or mersed in their 
conquerors, declare the superiority and the terror 
of their arms. When Champlain arrived in Cana- 
da in 1603, he found them at war with the Hurons 
and Algonkins. He took part and headed three 
expeditions against them, in two of which he 
was successful, but in the last he was repulsed. 
This unjust, and impolitic interference, laid the 
foundationi of continual wars between the French 
and the confederates. The Dutch, on the contra- 
ry, entered into an alliance with them on their first 
settlemeift; of the country, which continued with- 
out interruption ; and on the surrender of New- 
York to the English in 1664, Carteret, one of the 
commissioners, was sent to subdue the Duteh at 
Fort Orange, now Albany ; which having effected, 
he had a conference with the confederates, and en- 
tered into a league of friendship ; wh^ich continued 
without violation on either pan X 

* For the military exploits of the Ir«qaois, generally speakmg, icj De La 
Potheire, La Hontan, Charletoix, Golden, Smithy and HetTiot. * 

~ t Cumberland's battle of Hastings. 
^ 1 Colde% p. 34«^imth'8 New-York, pu S— 31— 2 Doaglaas's Sammai7» 
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Hjc tmiquests df the IrocftkcHS^ pf«vi6u)3 to tht 
discovery of America, are only known to n* through 
the imperfect channels of tradition — but it is well 
Authenticated, that since that memorabte era^ they 
exterminated the nation of the Erie^ or Erigas, on 
the south side of Lake Erie, which has given a 
hame to that lake: They nrariy extirpated th« 
Andastez and the Chouaiions; they conquered thife 
Hurons and drove them and their allies, the Otta- 
was, among the Sioiix, on the head wafers of th« 
Mississipi, " where they separated themselv^ tftto 
bands, and proclaimed wherever they went, the 
terror of the Iroquois.*'* They also subdued th§ 
Illinois, the Miamies, the Algonkins, the Dela- 
wares, the Shawanese, and several tribes of thd 
Abenaquis. After the Iroquois had defeated thd 
Hurons, in a dreadful battle fmtght near Quebec, 
the Neperceneans, who lived upon the St Iaw- 
rence, fled to Hudson's Bay to avoid their fury^ 
In 1649 they destroyed two Huron villages and 
dispersed the nation ; and afterwards they destroy- 
ed another village of six hundred families. Twdr 
villages presented themselves to the confederates 
and lived with them. *' Tlie dread of the Iro* 
quois," says the historian, *' had such an effect up- 
on all the other nations, that the borders of the 
River Ontaonis, which were long thickly peopled^ 
became almost deserted, without its ^et bein|f 
known what became of the greater part of the in- 
habitants."t The Illinois fled to the wiestward, zf- 
ter being attacked by the confederate, and did not 
return until a general peace; and were permitted in 
1760, by the confederates, to settle in the country 
between the Wabash and the Scioto rivers. :j: Th6 

* Harriot, page 77. 
t Harriot, gage 70. 

i Pownall'lTopograpliical d^scHption of such parts of Nortb America as artt 
described in Evans's map i7T6, p. 42. 
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hsmjlai of Lake Superior wtre lined Widi Algonkiris^ 
whd sought an asyluiln from the Five nations : thejf 
also harassed all the northern Indians, as far aa 
Hudson's fiay, and they even attacked the nations 
on the Missouri. When. La Salle was among tho 
Natchez in 1683, he saw a party of that peoples 
who bad been on an expedition against the Iro^ 
qnois.*" Smith, the founder of Virginia, in ani 
expedilion up the bay of Chesapeak in 1608, met 
a war p€u*ty of the Con^erates, theil going to afr* 
tftck their enemies. f They were at peace with thd 
Cowetas or Creeks, but they warred against the 
Gatawims^ the Cherrokees, and almost 411 ti^ SoufeU^ 
ern Indians.:]; The two former sent deputies t» 
Albany, where they efftcted a p6ace through the 
mediation of the English. In a word, the Con'- 
federates were, with a few exceptions, the conquer 
rors and masters of all the Indian nations east of 
the Mississipi. Such was the terror of the nations^ 
that when a single M olmwk appeared dn the hilM 
of New-£nglaiidy the fearful spectacle spread pain 
and terror, and flight was the only refuge from 
death.^ Charlevoix mentions a singular iostanee 
of this terrific ascciHlency. Ten or twelve Otta- 
was being pursued by a party of Iroquois, endea- 
voured to pass over to Goat Island, on the Nia*- 
gara river, in a canoe, .were swtpt down the cata- 
ract ; and, as it appeared, preferred to the sword of 
their enemies [| 

— — The vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageoas as a sea, dArk, -wtLSttM, wild ' 

Up from the botttm tam^d.** 

In ciottsequence of their sovereignty over th6 

* Tontis'^aecount of De 4a Salle's last expedition. Pmted in LoadOA frMi 
^IjC French in 1698— p. 112. 
t Jefferson's Notes, ^K), &c. 
7 Adair's History of the Indians. 
iColden, p.3. 

3 CharlevoiiE, Letter 15, p. 234. 
* Milton's Paradise Lost, book 7. 
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otiier natiMs^ the Confolerates ezerdsed a pr opii^ 
ctary right in their lands. In 1742 thiey gmated to 
the Provinceof Pennsylvanidcertainlandson the \»»t 
side of the Susquehanna, having formerly dose so km 
the east side.* In 1744 they released to Maryland 
and Virginia, certain lands claimed by them in those 
colonies ; and they declared at this treaty, that they 
had conquered the several nations living on tiie^ 
Susquehanna and Patowmac Rivers, and on the 
back of the Great Mountains in Virginia. f In' 
1754, a number of the inhabitants of Connecticut* 
purchased of them, a large tract of land, west of 
the River Delaware, and ficom thence spreading 
over the east and west branches of the Susque-< 
banna River. ;}: In 1768 they gave a deed to Wil- 
liam Trent and others^ for land between the Ohta 
and Monongahela. They claimed and sold the 
Iwd on the north side of Kentucky river. § In, 
1768, at a treaty held at Fort Stanwix with Sir 
William Johnson, the line of property, as it was 
commonly denominated, was settled ; marking out 
the boundary between the English Colonies and 
the territory of the Confederates. (| 

Tl>e vicinity of the Confederates was fortunate 
for the colony of New- York. They served as an ef* 
fectual shield against the hostile incursions of 
the French, and their savage allies. Their war 
with the French began with Champlain, and con- 
tinued with few intervals, until the treaty of U- 
trecht, which confirmed the surrender of Canada^ 
Nova Scotia, and Acadia, to Great Britain. For 
near a century and a half, they maintained a war 
against the French possessions in Lousiana and Can- 

• S Colden^ p. 20. 

t 7 MaBsacbuBetU Hittorietl Colleetions, p. 171, See. 

# 7 Massaehusetts Historical CoUeetions, p. 251. 

12 Holme's Annals, p. 287.— ^efltoon'i Notes, p. 29f* 
Jefferaoa's Notes^ p. 296. 
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iria, sbmctitnes rione, and sometimes in conjuno 
tion with the English colonies. During this event- 
ftil period, they often maintained a proud superior^- 
ity — always an honourable resistance ; and no vi- 
cissitude of fortune or visitation of calamity, could 
ever compel them, to descend from the elevated 
ground, which they occupied in their own estima- 
tion and in the opinion of the nations. Their ex- 
peditions into Canada were fjequent — wherever 
they marched terror and desolation composed theii? 
train. 

** And renfCMiee ttriding from hit griily den 
With fell imptttieBee grinds his iroo teeth. 
And miisBfiere unbidden cloys his famine. 
And quafb the blood of nationi."* 

In 1683, M. Delabarre, the Governor General of 
Canada, marched with an army against the cantons. 
He landed near Oswego, but finding himself in- 
competent to meet the enemy, he instituted a ne- 
gotiation, and demanded a conference. On this 
occasion Garangula, an Onondaga chief, attended 
in behalf of his country, and made the celebrated 
reply to M. Delabarre, which 1 shall presently no- 
tice. The French retired from the country with 
disgrace; The second general expedition was un^ 
dertakenin 1687, by M. Denonville, Governor Ge- 
neral. He had treacherously seized several of their 
chiefs, and sent them to the gallies in France. He 
was at the head of an army exceeding 2000 men. 
He landed in Irondequoit Bay, and when near a vil- 
lage of the Senecas, was attacked by 5U0, and 
would have been defeated, if his Indian allies had 
not rallied and repulsed the enemy. After detsroy- 
ing some provisions and burning some villages, he 
retired without any acquisition of laurels. The 
place on which this battle was fought, has been^ 

* Qlorer's BaodittfK 
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within a few years owned by Jurfge Piarter, tf 
Grand Niagara, On ploughing the land, 300 
hatehcts, and upwards of 3000 pounds of oU^ron 
were found, being more than sufficient to defray 
the expense of clearing it 

The confederates, in a year's time, compelled 
their enemies to make peace, and to restore their 
chiefs. It was with the French the only escape 
from destructioik Great bodies of the confeder- 
ates threatened Montreal, and their canoes covered 
the Great Lakes. They shut up the French in 
forts; and would have conquered the whole of 
Canada, if they had understood the art of attack- 
ing fortified places. This peace was soon disturbed 
by the artifices of Rondiaronk, a Huron chief; 
and the Iroquois made an irruption on the Island 
of Montrealj mth 1200 men, destroying every 
thing before tliem. 

Tlie third and last grand expedition against the 
Confederates, >vas undertaken in 1697, by the Count 
PeFrontenac; the ablest and bravest governor that 
the French ever had in Canada. He landed at 
Oswego, with a powerful force, and marched to the 
Onondaga Lake — he found their principal village 
burnt and abandoned. He sent 700 men to destroy 
file Oneitla Castle, who took a few prisoners. An 
Onondaga chief, upwards of J 00 years old, was cap- 
tured ill the woods, and abandoned to the fury of 
the French savages. After sustaining the most 
horrid tortures, with more than stoical fortitude, 
the only complaint he was heard to utter was, 
when one of them, actuated by compassion, or 
probably by rage, stabbed him repeatedly with a 
knife, in order to put a speedy end to his exist- 
^npe. " Thou ought not," said he, *^ to. abridge 
Ay life, that tliou might have time to learn to die 
like a man. For my own part, I die contented; 
because J know no n[^e^iuiess with which to re- 
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tbottgbt it prudent to retire with his army ; and he 
pfobably would have fallen a victim to his temeri* 
ty, if the Sei^cas had not been kept at home, 
from a false report, that they were to be attack- 
ed at the same time by the Ottawas. 

After the general peace in 1762, an attempt was 
flsade by a number of the Western Indians to de- 
stroy the British colonics. The Senecas were in- 
volved in this war, but in 1764 Sir William John- 
son, styling him^f his Majesty's sole Agent and 
SuperiBtetidaiit of Indian affairs for the northern 
parts of North America, and Colonel of the Six 
United Nations, their allies and dependants, 
agieed to preliminary articles of peace with 
them. In this treaty, the Senecas ceded' the car- 
rying place at Niagara to Great Britain. The 
Confederates remained in a state of peace, uatil the 
comroencen^ent of the Revolutionary Wan* On 
the 19th of June 1775, the Oneidas and some, 
other Indians, sent to the Convention of Massacba^^ 
setts a speech, declaring their neutrality ; stating 
that they could not find nor recollect in the tra- 
ditions of tlieir ancestors, a parallel rase ; and say- 
ing, *' As we have declared for peace, we desire 
you would not apply to your Indian brethren 
in New-England for assistance. Let us Indiai>s 
be all of one mind and live with one another ; and 
you white people settle your own disputes becwixt 
yourselves, f These good dispositions did not long 
continue with most of the Indian nations; all 
within the reach of British blandishments and pre^ 
sents, were prevailed upon to take up the hatchet. 
It is calculated, that 12,690 Indian Warriors, weie 

* Thomat M ante'i History of the Late War in Korth Ameriea, &e. priotod 
LoDdoD, 1773, p. 503. 
t 2 Williams^s History oC Venaont, p. 440. 
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employed by the British duriog the reyokatkmuf 
war, of which 1580 were Iroquois.* The iofluence 
of Sir William Johnson over the Savages, was 
transmitted to his son ; who was most successful m 
alluring them into the views of Great Britainu 
*' A great war feast was made by him on the occa« 
sion, in which, according to the horrid phrasedogy 
of these barbarians, they were invited to banqjuet 
upon a Bostonian, and to drink his blood* "f 

Geneml Burgoy ne made a speech to the Indiana 
on the 21st of June, 1777, urging them to hostili-i- 
ties> and stating ''his satisfaction at the general 
conduct of the Indian tribes, from the beginning 
of the troubles in America." An old Iroquois chief 
answered, " We have been tried and tempt^ by 
the Bostonians, but we have loved our father, ami 
our hatchets have been sharpened on our affections. 
In proof of the sincerity of oiir professions, our 
whole villages able to go to war, are come forth ; 
the old and infirm, our infants and our wives, 
alone remain at home. "J They realized their pro- 
fessions. The whole confederacy, except a little 
more than half of the Oneidas, took up arms against 
4is. They hung like the scythe of death upon the 
rear of our settlements; and their deeds are mscrib- 
ed with the scalping knife and the tomahawk in 
characters of blood, on the fields of Wyoming and 
Cherry Valley, and on the banks of tne Mohawk. 

It became necessary that the confederates should 
receiver signal chastisement for their barbarous 
and cruel incwsion^ ; and accordingly genel^al Sul- 
livan, with an army of near five thousand men, 
marched into their country in the year 1779. — 
Near Newtown, in the present county of Tioga, 
he defeated them, and drove them from their for- 

* lOtb vol. MASsacbusetts Historical spoiety^ p. ISO, fce. . 
t Belsham. t 2 Williams, ks Hefore quoted. 
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tiftcations — he continued his march between the 
Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, and through their ter- 
ritory, as far as the Genesee River, destroying their 
orchards, cornfields, and forty villages — the larg- 
est of which contained one hundred and twenty- 
eight hou^. This expedition Avas nearly the fin- 
kbtng blow to savage cruelty and insolence — thdr 
hftbitations were destroyed — their provinces laid 
waste — they were driven from their country, and 
were compelled to take refuge under the cannon of 
Niagara : and their hostilitj' terminated with the. 
pacification with Great Britain. 

The Confederates were as celebrated for their 
eloquence, as for their military skill and political 
wisdom. Popular, or free governments, have in 
all ages, be^n the congenial soil of oratory. And it 
is indeed all important in institutions, merely advi- 
sory, where persuasion must supply the place of 
coercion — wnere there is no magistrate to execute 
— no military to compel — ^and where the only 
sanction of law is the controlling power of public 
opinion. Eloquence, being therefore considered 
so essential, must always be a great standard of 
personal merit — a certain road to popular favor, 
and an universal passport to public honours. These 
combined inducements operated with powerful 
force on the mind of the Indian— and there is lit- 
Ue doubt, but that oratory was studied with as 
much care and appliiration among the Confede- 
rates, as it was in the stormy democracies of the 
Eastern hemisphere* I do not pretend to assert 
that there were, as at Athens and Rome, establish- 
ed schools and professional teachers for the pur^ 
pose : but I say, that it was an attainment to which 
they devoted thenaselves, and to which they bent 
the whole force of their faculties. Their models of 
eloquence were to be found, not in books^ but in 
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the Itvu^ oratctfs of their locad ftud tu^ioiiai tt-* 
semblies: tbair children at an early period of life 
attended their^couocil fires, io order to observe the 
I>a«ung «€eoes» and torec^ve the kMoos of mi^ 
dom. Their lich and vivid imagery was drawa 
from the sublinie scenery of nature, and their ideate 
liitere derived from the laborious operations of their" 
own minds^ and from the experience aad wisdom 
of tlieir antient sages. 

Tlie most remarkable difference existed betwfeti 
the Confederates and the other Indian nationsp with 
respect to eloquence. You may search in vain in 
the recoids and writings of the past, or in the events 
of tiieprefiient times, for a single model of eloquenoe 
among the Algonluns, the Abenaquis^ the Dela* 
waresy the Shawanese, or any other nation of In* 
diansi except the Iroquois. The few scintillations 
of intellectual light — the faint glimmerings of ge- 
nius, which are sometimes to be found io tlieir 
fepeeclies, are evidently derivative, and borrowed 
ftoo} the confederates. 

Considering the interpreters who have underta- 
takeu to give the meaning of Indian speeches, it ia 
not a little surprising, that some of them should 
approach so near to perfection. The major part o( 
the interpreters were illiterate persons* seat among 
them to conciliate their favor, by making useful or 
ornamental implements — or they were prisonersi 
who learnt the Indian language during their cap* 
tivity. The Reverend Mr. Kirklandi a Missioif 
ary among the Oneidas, and sometimes a public 
interpreter, was indeed a man of liberal educaticm ; 
but those who have seen him officiate at public 
treaties^ must recollect^ how incompetent he was, to 
infuse the 6re of Indian Oratory into his expres-* 
•ions — how he labored for words, and how feeble 
and iiielegant his language. Oral is more difficult 
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tkfti^ , wrkten iot^picliMtioii or trtmlstsoii. Id the 
latter €ase> tbere m no pressure of time^ and we hai^ 
ample opfH^rtuoity to weigli the moat suitable u^ords, 
ta seleel the inoi^t elegaoi expressions, mid to fathom 
the seose of the author : but in the former case^ we 
are called upon to act immediately — no time fdr de» 
liberation is allowed ; and the first ideas that occur 
miASt be pressed into the service of the interpreter. 
At an antient treaty^ a female captive officiated in 
that capacity ; and at a treaty held in 1 7Si2 nt Alba« 
ny, the speeches of the Indians were first rendered into 
Dutch^ aod then translate into English. ^ I except 
from these remarks, the speech of the Onondaga 
Chief, Garangula, to M. Delabarre, delivered on the 
occasion which I have before mentioned. This was 
interpreted by Monsieur Le Maine, a French Jesuit, 
ai^ recorded on the spot by Baron La Hontan; men of 
enlightened and cuUivaled minds ; from whom it has 
l^en borrowed by Coklen, Smkh, Herriot, Trumbull 
and Williams. I believe it to be impossible to fiml, 
in all the effusions of antient or modern oratory, a 
speech more appropriate and more convincing. Un* 
der the vdl of respectful profession, it conveys the 
n&ost biting irony ; and while it abounds with rich 
aod splendid imagery, it contains the most solid rea* 
soning. I place it in the same rank with the cele^ 
brated sp^sch of Logan ; and I cannot but express 
aMonishment at the conduct of two respectable wri^ 
ters, who have represented this interesting interview, 
and this sublime display of intellectual power, as 
^' a scold between the French general and an old in- 
dian.''t 

On the 9th February, 16190, as we are informed 
by the tradition of the inhabitants, althoui];h history 
has fixed it on the^th, the town of Schenectady, 

* Oldmizofl^'s BriUih Empire. 1 toI. p. S5^ f CoUeii and Smith. 
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which then consbted of a diurch and stxty-tbice 
bouseS) was surprise by a party of French and In* 
dians from Canada — a dreadful scefae of conAi^ra*- 
tton and massacre ensued — the greater part of ihe 
inhabitaots were killed or made prisoners — those 
that escaped fled naked towards Albany, in a deep 
snow which fell that very night, and providentklly 
met sleighs from that place, which returned imme- 
diately with them. This proceeding struck terror 
into the inhabitants of Albany, who were about to 
abandcHi the country in despair and consternation. 
On this occasion, several of the Mohawk chiefs went 
to Albany, to make the customary speech of condo* 
lence, and to animate to honourable exertion. 
Their speech is preserved in the first volume of 
Colden's History of the Five Indian Nations of 
Canada— and even at this distant period it i$ im- 
possible to read it, without sensibility, without res- 
pecting its affectionate sympathy, and admiring 
its magnanimous spirit, and without ranking it 
among the most respectable models of eloquence 
which history affords.* 

In 1777 and J 778, an association of our own citi- 
zens, in violation of law, contracted with the Six 
Nations for the greater part of their territory, on a 
lease of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, at an 
insignificant annual rent These proceedings were, 
on the motion of the Preskient of this Society, f de- 
clared void in March, 1788, by the authoriljes of 
the State — and when their true chsuracter was made 
known to the Indians— when they found that their 
country, in which were interred the bones of their 
ancestors, was sacrificed to the overreaching cupid* 
ity of unauthorized speculators, the greatest anxie- 
ty and consternation prevailed among them. The 
Senecas and Cayugas repaired to Albany to confer 

* Append JZf N«. S. f Bgbert Benson^ Eiq. 
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with the governor ; but living no speaker at that 
time of sufficient eminence and talents for the im- 

B)rtant occasion, they employed good Peter, or 
omine Peter, the Cicero of the Six Nations, to be 
their orator, and he addressed the governor and 
(^her commissioners in a speech of great length and 
ability — ^it was replete with figurative language; the 
topics were selected with great art and judgment — 
I took down the speech from the mouth of the in- 
terpreter ; and notwithstanding the imperfect inter- 
pretation of Mr. Kirkland, consider it a rare speci- 
men of Indian eloquence.* 

Within a few years, an extraordinary orator has 
risen among the Senecas ; his real name is Saguoaha, 
but he is commonly called Red Jacket. Without 
the advantages of illustrious descent, and with no 
extraordinary talents for war, he has attained the 
first distinctions in the nation, by the force of his 
eloquence. His predecessor in the honors of the na- 
tion was a celebrated chief, denominated the Corn- 
planter. Having lost the confidence of his country- 
men, in order, as it is supposed, to retrieve his for- 
mer standing, he persuaded his brother to announce 
himself as a prophet, of messenger from heaven, 
sent to redeem the fallen fortunes of the Indian 
race. The superstition of the Savages cherished 
the impostor; and he has acquired such an ascen- 
dancy, as to prevail upon the Onondagas, formerly 
the most drunken and profligate of the Six Nations, 
to abstain entirely from spirituous liquors, and to 
observe the laws of morality in other respects. He 
has obtained the same ascendancy among the Con- 
federates, as another impostor has acquired among 
the Shawanese and other Western Indians ; and like 
him, he has also employed his influence for evil, as 
well as for good purposes. The Indians universally 

* Appendix, Xe. 3. 
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beliere in witch -craft — the prophet iacmlcated %hm 
superstition, and proceeded through the iostrumeii'* 
tality of umpires, selected by himself^ to designate 
the ofFeoders. who were accordingly seuteaced 
to death. And tlie unhappy objects would hare 
been actually executed, if the magistrates at Ond- • 
da, and the ofikers of tlie ganison at Niagara, had 
not interfered. This was considered an artful ex- 
pedient to render his enemies ihe objects of gene* 
ral abhorrence, if not the victims of an ignomini- 
ous death. Emboldened by success^ he proceeded^ 
finally, to execute the views of his brother, and 
'Red Jacket was publicly denounced at a great 
council of Indians, held at Buffaloe Creek^ and was 
put upon his trial. At this crisis he well knew thi^ 
the future colour of his life depended upon the pow- 
ers of his mind. He spoke in his defence for near 
three hours. The iron brow of superstition relent- 
ed under th6 magic of his eloquence : he declared 
the prophet an impcwtor and a cheat— he prevailed 
•—the Indians divided, and a small majority appear- 
ed in his favor. Perhaps the annals of htsitory can- 
not furnish a more conspicuous instance of the tri- 
umph and power of oratory, in a barbarous nation^ 
devoted to superstition, and looking up to the accu- 
ser as a delegated minister of the Aln^ighty. 

I am well aware that the speech of Logaa will be 
triumphantly quoted against me, and that it will 
he said, that the most splendid exhibition of Indian 
eloquence may be found out of the pale of the Six 
Nations. I fully subscribe to the eulogium of Mr. 
Jefferson, when he says, '' I may challenge the 
whole orations of Demosthenes, and Cicero, and of 
any more eminent orator, if Europe has furnished 
more eminent, to produce a single passage &«peri- 
^r to the speech of Logan, '* But let it be remem* 
bered that Logan was a Mingo chief, the second 
son of Shikellemus, a celebrat^ Cayuga chief, and 
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consequently, belonged to the Confederates, al- 
though he did not live in their patrimonial territo-* ^ 
ty. The Iroquois had sent out several colonies — 
one of them was settled at Sandusky, and was esti- 
mated to contain three hundred warriors, in 176& 
Another was established on a branch of the Scioto, 
and had sixty warriors in 1779.* 

To this 1 may add the testimony of Charlevoixt 
who may be justly placed in the first rank of able 
and learned writers on American affairs, and who 
entertained all the prejudices of his country against 
the confederacy. Speaking of Joncaire, who had 
been adopted by the Senecas, and wht^had obtain- 
ed their consent for the establishment of a fort at 
Niagara, he says, "11 parla avec tout I'esprit d'un 
Francois, qui en a beaucoup et la plus sublime 
eloquence Iroquoise." He spoke with all the en- 
ergetic spirit of a Frenchman, and with the most 
sublime eloquence of an Iroquois. f 

It cannot, I presume, be doubted, but that the 
Confederates were a peculiar and extraordinary 
people, contradistinguished from the mass of the 
Indian nations by great attainments in polity, in 
government, in negotiation, in eloquence, and in 
war. La Hontan asserts that "they are of a lar- 
ger stature, and withal, more valiant and cunning 
than the other nations. ":|; Charlevoix derives 
their name of Agonnonsioni, from their superior 
skill and taste in architecture. § The perspicacious 
and philosophical Pennant, after fully weighing 
their character, . qualities, and physical conformar 
tion, pronounced them the descendants of the 
Tschutski, who reside on a peninsula, which forms 

^ Jefferson'i Notes. 

t CharleToix't Letter 15, imge 848. Qiiere. It^his the eaptain Jonciure 
wbo is mentioned in G^n. (tnen oolonel) WMhington't Joarntl» of bi9 mh*' 
sion to the Ohio. See 2 MinhaU's Life of Washbgton, 1 Nete. 

\ 2 vol. page 4. ^ 

j 1 Ch»rleToi», b. «.— p, STTl. 
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the most Notth-t aatcrly part of AiBia-t^lio ara • 
free aod a brave race; and, in $\te and figure, su« 
periur to every neighbouriDg natiop. The Rus- 
sians have never bMQ able to effect their conquests 
They cherish a high sense of liberty ; constantly 
^refuse to pay tribute; and are supposed to hayt 
sprung from that fine race of Tartars/ the Rabardio* 
skit or inhabitants of Rabarda.^ 

But there is a striking discrimination between 
this nation and the great body of the Indian tribes^ 
which remains to be mentioned. Charlevoix has 
the singular merit of having rejected the commott 
mode of a^atrtaining the identity of national ori^ 
gin, from a coincidence in cusl:oras and manners { 
and of having pointed out a similarity of language 
as the best, and the surest criterion. M far back 
as La Hontan, whpse voyages wei^e published in 
170^, and who was well acquainted with the Indian 
languages, it was understood by him, that there 
were but two aM)ther tongues, the Huron and the 
Algonkin, in the whole extent of Canada, as far 
West as the Mississipi ; and in a list which be gives 
of the Indian nations, it appears that they all spoke 
the Algonkiu language in different dialects, ex* 
cept the Hurons and the Confederates; the differ- 
ence between which languages, he considers as not 
freater, than that between the Norman and the 
rench. This opinion has been supported and 
confirmed by the concurring testiniony of Carver, 
Charlevoix, Rogers, Barton, Edwards^ Mackenzie^ 
and Pike, with these qualifications, that the Sioux, 
or Naudowessies, and the Assiniboils, together 
"with many nations of Indians to the West of the 
Mississipi, speak a distinct original language; aud 
it is not perti^ctly settled, whether the Creeks, aud 
the other Southern Indians in their vicinity, use a 

• I Peonaiit's Arotio Zoologjr, nU^l96-^9H. 
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fpatentlitnguagtf ; or under which of the thread gr^t 
f^ttnt onei thdirft murt be cla«9ed> Caiver tpec^ 
of the Cfai|>pewa } £dt^ard% of the Mohe§afi i Bai?<t 
ton, of the Delaware; Rogers, of the Ottawiy, dt 
the most |lrevail<Qg language in North Ame'rica; 
but tkey ail ^fee in the (^imilafity. Dr. Edwards 
a»sert4» that the langus^ of the Detuware^ iti 
Pefinsyl Vania ; of the Peiiobscotsv bondering osf 
Nova Scotia ; of the indiahs of St Francis^ in Ca« 
ftada; of the Shawaoese, on tl>e Ohio ; of the Chip- 
pew^^ at tte Weitw^rd of Lake Huron ^ of thtf 
Ottawast Nantieockes, Milnaees^ MiHotiionee^i 
Miatul^uet^ Satskie»i Ottagaio^esy Kille^onca^ 
MipegotSy Algonktttsy Winnebagoes } and of the 
ieveral tribes in New-£figktnd, are radk^dlly the 
9Amt s-^and the variatioii» dre td be adccmnt^ fotf 
from the vtiiit of letters, and of commank»tk>iisi 
Ob the other haifid> that the Confederates and the 
Hunms ^e»e origfimlly of the same stoek^ may be 
inferred^ fiot Olily froin the aamcine^a of thetr Ian-* 
gUagt, but fh>m theit divisicm into simikif trib^'*'' 
ftoiBOr this^ we mny ratiooaUy conclude^ that those 
i»ttoti» were descended from an Asiatic stock, ra^ 
dfcaHy different from thiit of the great body of 
Indiao^i wbo w^re spread over North Ameriear^ 
and that the. superior qualities of tbe Iroquois^ m^ 
he astfibed^ m "well to the superiority of their or h 
gin, as to the advantages of position, the m^xMii 
afpiAicyf atd U»e firidciplea of education^ which 
dtsf ingitished them from the other red inhabitants 
of this Western world. And they li^ere indeed^at all 
times, ready and willing to cherish the sentiment 

* 1, Tramlmirt Conne«tieat, 43— Henry's Travels io Canada, 85<H 899, »U 
— Canrer'f TraTels, 170— Maekenzie't Voyages, tMO^S CliRrlevaix's Letters, 
HAli^ffiifiltSUi— JfeSbry's MoCitral and Civil History ot tha French donutiipna 
i»lfeHih flMl Sontfr A«enea,> 45, 50— Uogers's North America, 2i6 — Baiti' 
lda?a-Vtew^4r(;M4'ilifr'8 Expeditiony Q5.—Jiidward's Observations on the V«nj 
g^ma nf llitMolihiilinif nfiy Iidiana-44a H<>aton'» N»w Vc^ages I vol. 1^, f 
TotSSr. 
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of e^tultation which they felt; and believing that 
they excelled the rest of mankind, they called 
themselves Ongue-Hotiwe; that is, men surpassing 
all others.* 

It is extremely difficult to speak, with any pre- 
cision, of the antient population of the I^ndian na^ 
tions. The Powhatan confederacy or empire, as 
it was called, contained, one inhabitant for every 
square mile; and the proportion of warriors to the 
whole number of inhabitants was, as three totcn.f 
If this is to afford a just rule for estimattng the 
Confederates, it would be easy to ascertain their 
number, and tb adjust the relative proportion of 
their fighting men. Supposing their patrimonial 
or dwelling country to be three hundred miles in 
Jength, and one hundred in breadth, the whole 
number of square miles would be 30,000 — and the 
number of souls the same. J Some writers state 
the number of their warriors, at the first European 
settlement, to be 15,000, which would make a popu- 
lation of 50,000. La Honfan says, that each vil- 
lage, or canton, contained about 14,000 souls; that 
is, 1^500 that bear arms, 2,000 superannuated men, 
4,000 women, 2,000 maids, and 4,000 children ; 
though indeed some say, that each village has not 
above ten or 1 1,000 souls. On the first statement 
they would have 7,500, and on the last about 5, 36^ 
fighting men. 

Col. Coursey, anagentof Virginia, had in. 1677, 
a conference with the Five Nations at Albany. The 
number of warriors was estimated at that time 
and place, as follows : 

• I ColrTcn, i>. 3. 

f J effersoTi'!! N fttf a* t II , kc ► 

i On this subjeet aee 1 TruiTibM>rs History U. S. p. SO, &c— t WiHiam's 
Vermont, 215, kc. — 1 Doiigla!is'fl SammftTy, 185^5 yoIs* M«m. Hktoilcal Soi« 
©ieiy, 13, IG, '43, &c,^l«MoL Mjiss. Historical History^ 128, fcc. — ^Mdrse's 
G.^zetLc<Br d£ nations-*! 14) HDQian^ ^% kc .^-Jefferson's notes, 151— -Holiaes's 
jLtaerit^a AcuntB, 1 vol. if^Holmes's Ameriean Annals, S yols. 137. 
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• - Mohawks, *..-•• 300 ' 

Oneidas, ^200 

Otiondagas, •••• *350 

Cayugas, 300 

Senecas, 1,000 total 2, 1 50 ; which 

would make the whole population near 7,200.* 

Smith says, that in 1756, the whole number of 
fighting men was about 1200. Douglass says, that 
In 1760, it was 1500. In the first case, the whole 
population would be 4,000; and in the last, 5,000/ 
. In 1764, CoL Bouquet, from the information of 
a French trader, stated the whole number of in- 
habitants to be 1550. Captain Hutchins, who 
visited most of the Indian nations for the express 
purpose of learning their number, represents them 
to be 2,120 in 1768 ; and Dodge, an Indian Trader^ 
says, that in 1779 they were 1,600. These threo 
estimates are taken from Jefferson's Notes on Vir- 
ginia; atid although they apparently relate to tli^ 
whole population, yet I am persuaded, ^at th© 
statements were only, intended to embrace the 
number of warriors. 

During the revolutionary war, the British had in 
their service, according to the calculation of a 
British agent, 

300 Mohawks. 

150 Oneidas. » 

200 Tuscaroras. 
300 Onondagas. 
230 Cayugas.. 

400 Senecas. — 1580 in the wholCf 
If to these we add 220 warriors, who adhered to 

* Vide Chal oner's Potitieal Annals, p. 606, wliieli aontains tlie journey of 
iVentwQrth and Greenshnlpj-^rom Albany to tlie Five Nations, begun §8th 
May, 1677, and ended 14th July following. The Mohawks had 4 towns aQrf 
t. village, e«nt2uning only 100 houses. The Oneidas had 1 town, containing 
lOO houses. The Onondagas 1 town, 140 houses, and 1 Tillage, 24 houses. Tlie 
Cayugas, S towns of about 100 houses in all. The Senecas, 4 towns, contain- 
ing 3I4 houses. The warriors the same precisely as in Cot. Coursey's state- 
ment (Cours.p. 31). In the whole, 784 houses— which would make nearly 
three warriors and ten inhabitanta f«r each house. * 
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the United States, tbe whole number c^ ^ghtin^ 
men would be 1,800. 

' In 1783, Mr. Kirkland the missionary, estimated 
the number of warriors in the Seneca nation, at 
600. This would make the whole population 
8,000 ; and as the Senecaa then composed nearly 
one lialf of the whole Confederacy, the fighting 
men would be about l,fi00, and the total number 
of inhabitants^ upwards of 4,000. In 1790, htf 
calculated the whc^ population of the cotifedera^ 
Cy, including thdse who reside on Grand River in 
Canada^ and the Stockbridge and Brothertown In« 
dians, to be 6,330. This would make the uurlibel 
of warriors near 1,900. 

In 1794, on the division of an annuity of 4,500 
dollars, given to them by the United States, theit 
number was ascertained with considerable pre« 
cision; each individuaiin the Confederacy, (except 
those residing in tbe British dominions) receiving 
an equal share. 

In the United States. British lioea. 

Mohawks, .•• ^ .*•... . #-#**.• 4 300 

Oneidas, 628 *• 460 

Cayugas, 

Onondagas, • • • • 450 ..•••..- 760 

Tuscaroras, 

Senecas, • . f • . • • 




Making in the whole 4,058 The Stockbridgjc 
and Brothertown Indians, are not included. Tma 
would make the number of fighting men, l^SSi, 

These various estimates evmce the great uncer« 
tftinty prevailing on this subject. WlSe La Hon- 
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its exaggerates the papulation of the Conibderac^ 
Smith evidently uiuUrrates it. We know that m 
their wars, they often sent out considerable armien 
They attacked the leland of Montreal with 1800 
DEien; and in 1683^ 1,000 marched at one time^ 
i^ainst the Ottagamies. The first was ia 1689; 
twelve years after Col. Coursey's estimate. Sup* 
posing that ISOO warriors^ were at that time at 
liome, and otherwise employed^ the whole num* 
ber wottl4thdq be about 9,400; which shews aeon- 
aiderab)e coincidence between the two statements. 
On one point th^ re is, however, no uncertainty, 
£ver since the men of £urope landed on the shores 
of America, there has been a diminution of the 
numoer of Aborigines — sometimes rapid^-^t other 
times gradual. The present condition of the Con- 
federates, furnishes an admonitory lesson to human 
pride; and adds another proof to the many on re- 
cord, that nations, like individuals, are destined by 
Providence to dissolution. Their patrimonial 
estates'^their antient dwelling lands — are now 
crowded with a white population---excepting some 
reservations in the Oneida, Onondaga and Seneca 
countries. The Mohawks abandoned their coun*^ 
try during the war ; and the Cayugas have, since 
tlie peace* A remnant of th^ Tuscaroras reside on 
three miles square, near the Niagara River, oa 
lands given to them by the Senecas and the Hol- 
land land company. The Oneida reservation does 
Hot contain more than 10,000 acres; and the Onon- 
daga is stiil smaller. The Senecas hare their prin- 
cipal settlement at Buffeloe Creek. Their reserva- 
tions are extensive and valuable, containing more 
than 160,000 acres : and they possess upwards of 
100,000 dollars in the stock of the late bank of 
the U. States. 

The Six nations have lost their high character 
and elevated standing. They are, in general, ad- 
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dieted to idleness aud drunkenuess^-^the cemnaB^ 
of their eloquence and niilitary spirit, as w^U as 
national strength, is to be found only among tbe 
Senecas, Their antient men, \rho have witnessed 
the former glory and prosperity of their country^ 
and who have heard from the mouths of their an^ 
cestors, the heroic achievements of their country- 
men, weep like infants, when they speak of the 
fallen condition of the nation. They, however, 
derive some • consolation from a prophecy of anti- 
ent origin and universal currency among them, 
that the man of America will, at some future time, 
regain his antient ascendency, and expel the man 
of Europe from this western hemisphere. This 
^atteripg and consolatory persuasion, has restrain* 
cd in some degree their vicious propensities; has 
enabled the Seneca and Shawanese prophets to ar- 
rest in some tribes the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and has given birth, at different periods, to certain 
movements towards a general confederacy of the 
ravages of North America, That they consider 
the white man an enemy arrf an intruder, who hags 
expelled them from their country, is most certain; 
and they cherish this antipathy with so much ran* 
cor, that when they abandon their settlements, they 
make it a ru}e never to disclose to him any miner^ 
substances or springs, which may redound to his 
convenience or advantage. 

Th? causes of their degradation and diminution, 
are principally to be found in their baneful commu^ 
nication with the man of Europe ; which has con- 
tanlinated their morals, destroyed their population, 
robbed them of their country, and deprived them 
of their national spirit Indeed, when we consider 
that the discovery and settlement of America, have 
€xterminated millions of the red men, and entaikd 
upon the sable inhabitants of Africa, endless and 
destructive wars, qaptivity, slavery and death, we 
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liave reason to shudder at the gloomy perspective, 
and to apprehend that, in the retributive justice of 
the Almighty, there may be some hidden thunder 
in the^ores of Heaven, red with uncommon wratb^ 
some portentous cloud pregnant with the elements 
of destruction, ready to burst upon European 
America, and to entail upon us those calamities, 
which we have so wantonly and wickedly inflicted 
upon others. 

A nation that derives its subsistence, principallyi 
from the forest, cannot live in the vicinity of one 
that relies upon the products of the field. The 
clearing of the country drives off the wild beasts; 
and when the game fails, the hunter must starve, 
change his occupation, or retire from the approach 
of cultivation. The Savage has invariably prefer- 
red the last. The Mohawks were, at one period, 
the most numerous canton ; but they soon becanm 
the smallest. This was on account of their pro- 
pinquity to the whites; while the Senecas, who 
are most remote, are the most populous. There are 
two other causes which have contributed to the de- 
struction of the Mohawks — their extreme ferocity, 
which distinguished them from the other cantons, 
and which exposed them to greater perils ; and the 
early seduction of a part of their nation by the 
French, who prevailed upon them to migrate to Ca* 
nada. The scarcity ot food has also been aug- 
inented by other causes, besides that of cultivating 
the ground. Formerly they killed for the sake of 
subsistence : the Europeans instigated them to kill 
for the sake of the furs and skins. The use of fire^ 
ILTms has had the effect, by the explosion of pow- 
der, of frightening away the game; and at the same 
time, of enabling the savage to compass their de- 
struction with greater facility, than by his antient, 
weapon the bow and arrow, whose execution wi^ 
less certain, and whose operation was less terrific 

G 
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The old Scythian propensity for wa&deH&f frotd 
place to pUce^ and to make distant excursion^) pre^ 
dominates among them* Some^ after an abieik^ 
of twenty years, have again shewn themselves^ 
mhile others never return^ Many of the Iroquoift 
are amalgamated with the western Indiana. In 
1799, a colony of the Confedetates, who liad beeh 
brought up from their infancy under the Roman 
C atholic Missionaries, and instructed by them at a 
village, within nine miles of Montk^l, emigrated 
to the banks of the Saskatchiwine River, beyond 
Lake Winnipeg.* 

The endless and destructive wars in which tfacly 
have been involved, have also been a principal 
eause of diminishing their population* The num"' 
ber of births among savage is always inferior to 
that among civilized nations, where subsistet^e is 
easier, and where the female sex are cons^idered the 
companions, the friends and the equals (^ man ) 
iU)d are associated and connected with him by th^ 
^Iken ties of choice and affection, not by the 
iron chains of compulsion and slavery. In time! 
of war,^ the number of deaths among the Indiaui 
getierally exceeded that of the births; and the 
Iroquois, for the 14st fifty years, not having been 
abte to execute to any great extent their system 
of adoption, have experienced a correspondent di*- 
miBution. The manner of savage warfare is also 
j^culiarly destructive. Among civilized national 
^reat armies are brought into the field at once} 
and a Yew years and a great battle, decide the for^ 
tune of the war, and produce a peace. Among In* 
di^ns. wars are carried on by small detachments 
and in detail, and for a long time. Among the 
former they operate like amputation — alimbisctft 
ofii SLod the remainder of tlie body lives { birt with 

^ 1 MADkenuot S99> 
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^v«ge», i3»sj ramnble a slowand watting disease, 
which gradually undermines the vital pfinciple, 
tnd destroys the whole system. 

Before tneir acquaintance with the miw of Ku* 
iTope^ they were visited by dreadful diseases, 
^hich depopulated whole countries, Juat l>efoi?e 
the settlement of Ne\^*EngIand, some wh0le na- 
tions were swept off by a, pestilence. The whites 
introduced that terrible enemy of barbarous na?- 
tions, the small pox, as well in the north of Asia 
as in America. K^mschatka was very populous 
until the arrival of the Russians — a dreadful visit- 
nation of the small pox, in J 767, nearly cxtern^ina- 
jed its inhabitants^ In 1779 and 1780, the smaU 
pox spread among the KiUistinoes, or Kani^te* 
jpteaux, and Chepewyaqs, " with a baneful rapidity 
that no flight could escape, and with a fatal efFec!k 
tjxat nothing cqujd resist/'f Nine tenths of the 
l^orthern Inaians, so called by Hearne, were cut o|F 
^y it J In 1670^ this disease depopulated the nqrth j 

^of Canada.4 A whole nation, called the Attetran^* / 

*3ue3, were destroyed. The vicinity of the Confed- 
erates to the European settlements, and their qon^ 
|tant intercourse, have exposed them continually t^ 
iti visitations; and their method of cure being t\^ 
Sftwje in all di«e^t?3, imn^ersion in cold water aftef 
^ vapor bath, has aggravated its ravages. Their 
jjmitatipn of the I^uropean cjres^, has also sub^ti^ 
t^ted a lighter mode of clothing in lieu of warRi 
furs; by whipb, and their exj)osure to the ele» 
ments, tl^ey are pecviliarly subjected to consumpf 
t;on3 and inflammatory coraplaint^i. Longevity 
i^ however by nq means ^lacommon among then\. 
in tl^iv s^trt*ment3 you see ^pme very old peoplei 

' • 1 1'e^nanf, p. 215. 

* 4 Hearne's Journey to the Northcpn Oce^n, p. 17S. 
I l^^'h ^fW* guoted, p. llO.-rHf mot, p. 130. 
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Need I add to this melancholy cutaloKue, the 
Use of spirituous liquors, which has realized among 
them the fabulous effects of the Bohon*Upas* 
which has been to them " the Hydra of calami- 
ties — the seven-fold death/'* and which has palsied 
all their energies, enfeebled their minds^ destroyed 
their bodies, rendered them inferior to the beasts of 
the forest, and operated upon them as destruc« 
tively as 



famioe— war, or spotted pettOenM* 



BMcftil MdMth and horrible a« belLf ' 

At the treaty held in Lancaster in 1744, the 
Five nations addressed the colonies of Pendsylva*- 
nia, Virginia and Maryland, as follows : " We 
heartily recommend union and a good agree- 
ment between you our brethren. Never disagree, 
hut preserve a strict friendship for one another; 
and thereby you, as well as we, ^vill become the 
stronger. Our wise forefathers established amity 
and friendship among the Five Nations. This 
has made us formidable, and has ^iven us great 
weight and authority with the neighbouring na- 
tions. We are a powerful .confederacy ; and by 
your observing the same means which our wise 
forefathers pursued, you will acquire fresh strength 
and power. Therefore whatever befalls you, ne- 
ver fall out with one another. ":|; This antient 
and c emeu ting principle of union and fraternity, 
which connected them in friendship, and which was 
the basis of their power and the pillajr of their 
greatness, has been entirely driven from them. 
Tlie fury of discord has blown her horn, and 
rendered them the prey of the most ferocious and 
uureteiiting passions. Party, in all its forms and 
violence, rages among them with uncontrolled sway. 

* Toans'i Revenge. t Itbwe's Jtoe Shore* i S tioUen, p. llS 
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TTheir natiotta ^t split up into fra^ents — ^the 
aon is arrayed against the father — brother 
against brother — families against families — tribes 
against tribes — and canton against canton. They 
are dividfed into factions, religious, political 
aind personal — Christian and Pagan — American 
and British — the followers of Complanter and Sa- 
goua-Ha — of ^ Skonadoi and Capt. Peter. The ' 
^ninister of destruction is hovering over them, and 
before the passing away of the present generation, * 
not a single Iroquois will be seen in this state. 

It would be an unpardonable omission^ not to 
Mention, while treating on this subject^ that there 
is every reason to believe, that previous to tlie oc- 
cupancy of this country by the progenitors of the 
present nations of Indians, it was inhabited by a 
race of men^ much more populous, and much fur- 
ther advanced in civilization. The numerous re* 
mains of ancient fortifications, which are found in 
this country, commencing principally near the 
Onondaga Kiver, and from thence spreading over 
the Military Tract, the Genesee country, and the 
lands of the Holland Land Company, over the ter- 
ritory adjoining the Ohio and its tributary streams, 
the country on Lake Erie, and extending even 
vest of the Mississipi, demonstrate a population 
far exceeding thaf of the Indians when this country 
was firs*t settled. 

I have seen several of these works in the western 
parts of this state. There is a large one^ in the 
town of Onondaga ; one in Pompey, and another 
in Manlius; ont; in Camillus, Q mil^ from Auburn ; 
one in Scipio, six miles ;. another one mile; and one, 
half a mile from that village. Between the Seneca 
jand Cayuga Lakes there are several ; three within 
a £&w miles of each other. Near the village of 
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C wnad Mg Wf tllfive fic tHrcf. la ft word, they ji|i^ 
♦Cfttt^qfiJd nU pver tb^t cpuntry.* 

These fom wer^, ^p^ri^Uy speaking, erected on 
ih^ moat cQmmaqdtng groiiiid. 7hf walls pr 
bfcastworHs were earthen. The ditcher were og 
the eii;terior of the works. Qn spme of the pfimi- 
pets, oak trees were to be seen, which from tii^ 
^upiber of the concentric qircl^, niu9t have bees 
Mapding 150, Ji^O, and 300 years; and thfre wer« 
evident indicatipna, ^ot only that they had i^prung 
up since the erection of tho^e works, hut that they 
whereat least a second growth. The treni-hes were 
la sooie cases deep and wide, and in others shidloir 
and narrow; and th? breast workjs varied in altir 
tnde fronts three to ei^ht feet. They sometimes 
^ad oncj and sometimes two entrances, as was tf 
he inferred from there being no ditch at thosf 
places. When the works were protected by a deep 
i*vin^, or a large stream of water, np ditch was tt 
be se^. The ^reas pf these forts varied ftpm two 
to^ix acves; and the form was generally an irre- 
lE^la^ ellipsis : and in some of th^ni fr^gmfnts of 
eartbew ware and pulvcriaed snbstanqe§, supposed 
to have been, originally human boae^ were to b« 
toiind. 

These fortificatioas, thu^ diffUs^d ovqr th^ inter 

* On the'subjeet of these ancient fortifications, see 1 Qhi^vleToix, It. tf . p. 9^ 

^.1 CharleTDii, Leuei:!23, p- ^333. — € American Museum, p- 2ft — 233- — 3 T«. 
M a;^^:itHu9ctti hUtcirital CoUettioni, p. a3 — 4|b vol. MaatnthasutU lii^iuricat 
CoUcctiona, p. 1#l^ 107 .^Imby's Kentii«lty, p, 3711. — Hcrriufa Cjiiimlft, p. 14 
tp SS,*^1 Belkfliip'3 Ainei'tGftn Biogt^iq>bf. p*. l94^l50.^^HiitDty of VimtJi, 
^Jionyraous, published London. 17^i5, p. 1*9* — Carvcr*s TrarelL p. 37.— -Vol-' 
Aey'B (JnJted States^ p- iS6. — flartoiru mWIscwI atir! Phjucsl Jouraalf I voL 
f art Ij P- 97. — Barton s Mfiflicul s^ni[ FhysifiAl Jottrnat, vol. 1, part 5, p $0. 
— 'Barto&'&i Mtdicftt und PfiYsUnl Journal} vol. £, piirt t^ p. ISr. — Adjiir^a l[i-< 
djiiM^ p. Srr. — New^Yoi'k Mu^^%me, Jwiijary 170^^ p. ai. — M'wbauK'b Tra*- 
els to the Tvest»ard of tlie Allegany Mountiitta in J80«^ vol f .— Colunubiaa 
*f flgaxine for 1737, 1 voL No- 3— Shult7/s Inbad VojBge, 1 toI, p. I4fi. — 
$ voL Amerittao Plijlosopbical TrammcUoDi, p. l^S.^Madiial R*po«itoryj 



S llex&d^, S vol- No. 
p. 2i7, — Havrii** To*r 



^Z. p. H6.HP^liofner«^s Concise Account of XoriU Amt^tiva^ 
*r in tSOa ioto tli^ State of Obio^ p. UU, &D.--Hubbard'^i 



Narr-ative of tlie lodiati Wara in New-Ett|laudv p> 3% 106.—^' 
the Climate, ke. of America^ p, i«9. 
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Iter «f our eoimtry, h«ve been gdtiemll^ cMiideyei 
i^ surpassing the akill, patieMe atidUndu^TV of the 
Indian race; and various hypotheses have DCetiadl* 
Vanced to prove th^m of European origiii. 

An American writer of no mtbtimdevMt t^i^, 
pmnoUnced some years ag^ that the t^& fcwttf at 
(he CdiiHuence of the Muskingum and Ohio riveiti; 
diie <?overi4ig forty and the other twenty aore^ 
wer>e erected by Ferdinand de Soto^^ who lailded 
Vith lOuO men in Fbrida in 153^, and penetrated 
a considerable distance into the interior of the coii^ 
tty. He allotted the large fort for the u«c ^ tht 
Spanish artny ; and after behig extteniely puai^ted 
fcow to dispose of the smttll one in its vidnity, lie 
at last assigned it to the Swine, that genemlly, ab 
he says, attended the Sp^niardsf in those days^; be- 
ing in his opinion very necessary, m otdep tJO pre^- 
vent them frotn becoming esttays, and to protttt>t 
them from the depredations of the Indi»tt«. 

When two ancient fbrts, o^ eottUiiring sfol amd 
the other tiiree acres, were found near Lexington 
In Kentucky, another theory was^ propounded, an4 
tt was supposed that tliey were erected by ^e d^- 
•cendants^ of the Welch eolony, who aw sa** to 
have migrated under the auspices of IVJ^oc to thib 
coutttyy, in the twelfth ccntnry ; that they fbrn^^ 
ly inhabited Kentucky ; but being attacked by ttte 
Indians, #ere forced' to take refuge near the sourer 
of the Missouri 

Anotiier suggestion has been tnade, that the 
French itt their expeditions from Canada to the 
Mmsitjsipi were the authors of these works: but thfe 
xhbst numerous are to be found in the territory of 
the Senecas, whose hostility to the French w^ah 
iuch; chat they were not allowed for a long time t^ 
have any ibotteg among them.* The fort at Ni«- 
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gam iraa obtftitied fr6m them, by the intrigues and 
eloquence of Joncaire, an adopted child of the 
nation.* 

Louis Dennie, a Frenchman, aged upwards of 
70, and who has been settled and married among 
the confederates for more than half a century, toll 
me, that according to the traditions of the ancient 
Indians, these forts were erected by an army of 
Spaniards, who were the first Europeans ever seen 
by them — the French the next — then the Dutch ; 
and finally the English: — that this army first ap- 
peared at Oswego in great force, and penetrated 
though the interior of the country, searching for 
the pjecious metals — that they continued there 
two years, and went down the Ohio. 

Some of the Senecas told Mr. Kirkland the mis- 
sionary, that those in their territory were raised by 
their ancestors in their wars with the western In- 
dians, three, four or five hundred years ago. All 
the cantons have traditions,^ that their ancestors 
came originally from the west ; and the Senecas 
Bay that theirs first settled in the country of the 
Creeks. The early histories mention that, the Iro- 
quois first inhabited on the north side of the 
great lakes ; that they were driven to their present 
territory in a war with the Algonkins orAdiron- 
dacks, from whence they expelled the Satanas. If 
these accounts are correct, the ancestors of the 
Senecas did not, in all probability, occupy their 
present territory, at the time they allege. 

I believe we may confidently pronounce, that 
alt the hypotheses which attribute those works to 
Europeans, are incorrect and fanciful. 1. on ac- 
count of the present number of the works. 8. on 
account of their antiquity ; having, from every ap^ 
pearance, been erected a long time before the dis- 

* S CbftritToiiy Lttter 15,> 8S7. 
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/Coy^ry of Anjcrica: and finnUy^ t;Jicir form .aa4 
manner are totally variant from European fortifica- 
tions, either in antient or modern times. 

It is equally clear that, they were not the work 
of the Indians. Until the Senecas, T^'ho are re- 
aowned for their national vanity, had seen the at^ 
tention of the Americans attracted to these erec- 
tions, ?ind had invented the fabulous account of 
which I have spoken ; the Indians of the present 
days did not pretend to know any thing about 
their origin. They were beyond the reach of all 
their traditions, and were lost in the abyss of un- 
explored antiquity. 

The erection of such prodigious works must 
have been the result of labor, far beyond the pa- 
tience and perseverance of our Indians ; and the 
form and materials arc entirely different from those 
which they are known to make. These earthen 
walls, it is supposed, will retain their original form 
much longer than those constructed with brick 
and stone. They have, undoubtedly, been greatly 
diminished by the washing away of the earth, the 
filling up of the interior, and the accumulation of 
fresh soil ; yet their firmness and solidity indicate 
them to be the work of some remote age. Add to 
this, that the Indians have never practised th^ 
mode of fortifying by intrenchments. Their vil- 
lages or castles were protected by palisades ; which 
afforded a sufficient defence against Indian wea- 
pons. When Cartier we;it to Hochelaga, now Mon- 
treal, in 1535, he discovered a town of the Iroquois 
or Huroqs, containing about fifty huts* It was 
encompassed with three lines of palisadoes, through 
which was one entrance, well secured with stakes 
and bars. On the inside was a rampart of timber^* 
to which were ascents by ladders ; and heaps of 
stones were laid in proper places to cast at an ene- 
my. Charlevoix and other writers agree, in rcpre- 

H 
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seating the Indian fortrefses a$ fubniea^ with 
wood. Such also were the forts of Sasacus, the 
great chief of the Pequots ; and the principal for- 
tress of the Narraganscts was on an island iu a 
swamp, of five or six acres of rising land : — the 
sides were made with palisades set upright, encom- 
passed with ahcdge^ of a rod in thickness.* 

I have already alluded to the argument for the 
great antiquity of those antient forts, to be deriv- 
ed from the number of concentric circtes. On the 
ramparts of one of the Muskingum forts, four 
hundred and sixty- three were ascertained on a tree, 
decayed at the centre; and there are likeife^isc the 
strongest marks of a former growth of a similar 
size. This would make those works near a thou- 
sand years old \ 

But there is another consideration which haf 
never before been ujged, and which appears to nie 
to be not unworthy of attention. It is certainly 
novel, and I believe it to be founded on a, l»sis, 
which cannot easily be subverted. 

From near the Genesee river to Lewiston, on the 
Niagara river, there is a remarkable ridge or elev£^* 
tion of land, running almost the whole distaivce, 
vhich is seventy-eight miles, and in a direction 
from Easjt to West. Its general altitude above the 
neighbouring land is thirty feet, and its width va- 
ries considerably : — in some places it is not more 
tban forty yards. Its elevation above the level of 
lake Ontario is perhaps ^60 feet, to which it des- 
cends by a gradual slope; and its distance from* 
that water is between six and ten miles. This re- 
markable strip of land, would appear as if intended 
by nature, for the purpose of an easy comipunica- 
tion.^ It is in fact, a stupendous natural turnpike,, 
descenaing gently on each side, ar^d covered with 
gravel ;~^and but little labor is requisite to niake 
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it the best road in the United States* When the 
forests between it and tlie lake are cleared, the 
prospects and scenery which will be afforded from 
a tour on this route to the Cataract of Niagara, 
will surpass all competition for sublimity and beau- 
ty, variety and number* 

There is every reason to believe, that this remar- 
kable ridge was the antient boundary of this great 
lake. Th? gravel with which it is covered was de- 
posited there by the waters ; and the stones every 
where indicate by their shape, the abrasion and 
-agitation produced by that dement. All along the 
borders of the Western rivers and lakes, there are 
small mounds or heaps of gravel, of a conical form, 
erfcted by the fish for the protection of their spawn : 
these fish banks are found in a state that cannot 
be mistaken, at the foot of the ridge, on the side 
towards the lake: on the opposite side none have 
been discovered. All rivers and streams which 
enter the lake from the South, have their mouths 
affected with sand in a peculiar way, from the pre- 
valence and power of the North-westerly winds. 
The points of the creeks which pass through this 
ridge, correspond exactly in appearance, with the 
entrance of the streams into the lakes. These facts 
evince beyond doubt, that Lake Ontario has pcr- 
hap, one or two thousand years ago, receded from 
this elevated ground. And the cause of this re^ 
treat must be ascribed to its having enlarged its 
former outlet, or to its imprisoned waters (aided 
' probably by an earthquake) forcing a passage 
down tlie present bed of the St. Lawrence ; as the 
Hudson did at the Highlands, and the Mohawk at 
the Little Falls. On the South side of this great 
ridge, in its vicinity, and in all directions through 
this country, the remains of numerous forts are to 
be seen; but on the North side, that is, on the side 
towards the lake^ not a single one has been disco- 
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retedf although the whole ground hsa been cate^ 
folly explored. Constdering the distance to b^ 
say seventy miles in length, and eight in. braditfa^ 
ami that the border of the lake is the very pkiae 
that would be selected for habitation, and conse* 

Siently for works of defence, on account of the 
cilities it would afford for subsistence, for safety, 
for all domestic accomodations and military pur^ 
poses ; and that on the south shores of Lake Erie, 
these antient fortresses exist in great number, 
there can be no doubt but that these works were 
erected, when this ridge was the Southern bounda^ 
ry of Lake Ontario and, consequently, that their 
origin must be sought in a very remote a^. 

A great part of North America was then inhabit- 
ed by populous nations, who had made considerable 
advances in civilization. These numerous works 
could never have been supplied with provisions, 
without the aid of agriculture. Nor could they 
have been constructed without the use of iron or 
copper; and without a perseverance, labor, and 
design, which demonstrate considerable jwrogress in 
the arts of civilized life. A learned writer has said, 
" I perceive no reason why the Asiatic North might 
not be an oiScina virorum, as well as the European. 
The over-teeming country to the East of theKtph- 
flBan Mountains, must find it necessary to discharge 
its inhabitants. The first great wave of people was 
forced forward by the next to it, more tumid and 
more powerful than itself: successive and new im- 
pulses continually arriving, short rest was given to 
that which spread over a more Es^tern tract; dis- 
turbed again and again, it covered fresh regions. 
At length reaching the farthest limits of the old 
world, it found a new one, with ample space to oc* 
cupy, unmolested for ages."^ After the North of 

* 1 Fena&Bt's Areti» Zoelpgjri 860. 
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A^ftbfid tfaos exhausted its exuberant pbpulatiaa 
by such a gieat migration^ it would require a very 
lADg period of time to produce a cooperation of 
oauses, sufficient to. effect another* The first migh- 
ty stream of people that flowed into America^ must 
have remained free fjrom external pressure for ages. 
Availing themselves of this period of tranquillity, 
they would devote themselves to the arts of peace, 
make rapid progress in civilization, and acquire an 
immense population. In course of time, discord 
and war would rage among them, and compel the 
estebliabnMint of placesi of security. At last, they 
became alarmed by the irruption of a horde x>f bar- 
barians, who rushed like an overwhelming, flqod 
from the North of Asia. 

A .multitude, like -whtoh the populous Nortl^ 
Poured — from her frozen loins, to pass 
Bhene <nr the Dantiw, -when her barbarous sooi 
Came like « deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibralter to the Ljbiaa sands.* 

The great law of selfpreservation compelled them 
to stand on their defence, to resist these ruthless 
iQvaders, and to construct numerous and extensive 
works for protection. And for a long series of time 
the scale of victory was suspended in doubt, and 
they firmly withstood the torrent : bu^ like the 
Romans in the decline of their empire, they were 
Anally worn down and destroyed, by successive in- 
roiKls and renewed attacks. And the fortifications 
of which we have treated, are the only remaining 
monuments of these antient and exterminated na- 
tions. This is, perhaps, the airy nothing of ima- 
gination, and may be reckoned the extravagant 
dream of a vi&ionary mind: but may we not, 
considering the wonderful events of the past and 
present times, and the inscrutable dispensations of 

* Miltom*^ Paradise Lost, 1 book. p. 62. 
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an over-»raUng providence^ may we not look ibr- 
ward into futurityt and without departing ftom the 
rigid laws of probability, predict the occurrence 
of similar scenes, at some remote period of tiifte. 
And perhaps, in the decrepitude of our empire, 
some transcendent genius, whose powers of mind 
shall only be bounded by tlmt impenetrable cirele, 
which prescribes the limits of human natmre,** may 
rally the barbarous nations of Asia, under tfae stan- 
dara of a mighty empire. Following the tnu* of 
tlte Russian colonies and commeroe towands the 
Borth-west coast, and availing himself of the navh- 

Stion, arms, and military skill of civilized natk^s^ 
, may, after subverting the neighbouring des- 
potisms of the old world, bend bis course to- 
wards European America. The destinies of our 
country may then be decided on the waters of 
the Missouri, or on the banks of Lake Superior. 
And if Asia shall then revenge upon pur posterity, 
the injuries we have inflicted on her sons, a new, a 
lopg and a gloomy night of gothic darkness will set 
in upon mankind. And wmu after the efflux of 
ages, the returning effulgence of intellectual Mght 
shall again gladden the nations, then the wide- 
spread ruins of our cloud«-clapt towers, of our so- 
lemn temples, and of our magnificent cities, wHI, 
like the works of which we have treated^ become 
the subject of curious research and elaborate in<^ 
vestigation. 

* Rotcoe'fl Lor«nK« De McUicii, 24L , 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 



Jfef. de la Baeei^'s karangue^ and the Grangula^s 

reply. 

' JL HE KiHg, tny Master, being inforni'd that the 

* five Iroquese Nations have for a long time made 

* iflfiractions upon the measures of Peace, ordered 

* me to come hither with a Guard, and to send 
^ Akouessan to ^e Canton of the Onnotagues, in or* 

* der toon Interview with their principal Leaders, in 

* the Neighbourhood of my Camp. This great Mo- 
^ narch means, that you and I should smoak to- 
^ gether in the great Calumet of Peace, with the 

* Proviso, that you ingage in the name of the 
^ Tkmnontouans, Goyoguans, Onnotagues, Onnoy- 
*^outcs, and Agnies, to make reparation to his Sub* 
Ejects, and to be guilty of nothing for the future, 

* that may occasion a mtal rupture. 

* The Tsonnontouans, Goyogouans, Onnotagues, 

* Onnoyoutcs and Agnies, have striped, rob'd^ and 
^ abus'd all the Forest-Rangers, that travel'd in the 
*way of Trade to the Country of the Illinese, of 

* the Oumamis, and of several other Nations, who 

* arc my Master's Children. Now this usage being 

* in high violation of the Treaties of Peace con- 

* clud^ with my Predecessor, I am commanded to 
^ demand Reparation, and at the same time to de- 

* clare, that in case of their refusal to comply witlj 
/ my demands, or of relapsing into the like Robbe- 
' ries, War is positively proclaim'd. 

This Colier* makes my words good. 

' Tlie Warriours of these five Nations have in- 

* troduced the English to the Lakes, belonging to 

• Belt. 
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* the King my Master, and into the Counti^y of tbjose 

* Nations to whom my Master is a Father : This 

* they have done with a design to mine the Com-- 

* merce of his Subjects, and to oblige t;^cse N^ 
^ tions to depart from their due Allegiance; mit* 
^ withstanding the Remonstrances of the late Qo- 

* vernor of New- York, who s?iw thro the dangar 

* that both they and the English exposed themselves 
*to. At present I am Avilling to Jbrget those Ac- 

* tions ; but if ever you be guilty of the like for 

* the future, I have express orders to declare W^r. 

This Colier zvarranfs my JVords. 

* The same Warriours have made several barba- 

* rous Incursions upon the country of the lUinese, 

* and the Oumamis. They have ma$sacred Men> 

* Women, and Children ; they have took, bounds 

* and carried off an infinite number of the Natives 
'of those Countries, who thought theniselves>se- 

* cure in their Villages in a time of Peace. The$e 

* People are my Master's Children, and therefore 

* must hereafter cease to be your Slaves. I charge 
'^ you to restore 'cm to their Liberty, and to sei)d 

* em home without delay ; for if the fiv-e Nations 
*^ refuse to comply with this demand, I haye cxr 
\ press orders to declare War. 

Thu Colier makes my words gaod. 

* This is ail I had to say to the Grangula, whom 
^ I desire to report to the five Nations, this De- 

* claration, that my Master commanded* me to 
« make. He wishes they had not oblig'd him to 

* send a potent Army to the Fort of *Cataracouy, 

* in order to carry on a War that will prove fatal 

* The French call it Fort Froateoii^^ 
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* to them : And he will be very much troubled, if 
^ it so falls out, that this Fort which is a work of 

* Peace, mrat be imploy'd for a Prison to your Mi- 
^ litia. These mtschiera ought to be prevented by 

* mutual endeavours: The French who are the 
^ Bfethrra and Friends of the five Nations, will 
' never disturb their Repose ; provided they make 
^ the satisiaction I now demand, and prove religi<«> 

* otts observers of their Treaties. I wish my words 
' may produce the desired eifect; for if they do not» 
« 1 am oblig'd to joyn the Governor of New-York, 
^ who has orders from the King his Master, to as* 
Uistme to barn the five Villages, and <iut you off. 

T%is Colier confirms my word. 

While Mr. de la Barrels Interpreter pronounc'd 
this Harangue, the Grangula did nothing but look'd 
upon the end of his Pipe : After the Speech was 
finished he rose, and having took five or six turns 
in the Ring that the French and the Savages made, 
be returned to his place, and standing upright spoke 
after the following manner to the General, who 
sat inr his Chair of State. 

* * Onnontio, I honour you, and all the Warri- 

* ors that accompany me do the same : Your In-' 

* t^reter has made an end of his Discourse, and 

* now I come to begin mine. . My Voice glides to 

* your Ear, pray listen to my words. 

^ Onnontio, in setting out from Quebec, you 
^ must needs have ^ncy 'd that the scorching Beams 
^ of the Sun had burnt down the Forests which Yen-' 

* der our Country unaccessible to the French ; or 

* else that the Inundations of the Lake had sur-^ 
^ TotHided o^r Cottages, and confin'd us as Prison- 
^cn. This certainly was your thought; and it 

* This Title Ihey |^ W tfw i^af«ift0P'Gf mmI #f Caoadiu 

I 
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'* could be nothing else but the curiosity of ^eeiiig 

* a burnt or drown'd Country, that mov'd you to 

* undertake a Journey hither. But now you have 
' an opportunity of being undecei v'd, for I and my 

* warhke Retinue come to assure you, that the 

* Tsonontouans, Goyogouaris, Onnontagues, On- 

* noyoutes and Agnics, are not yet destroy 'd. I 

* return you thanks in their name, for bringing into 

* their Country the. Calumet of Peace, uiat your 

* Predecessor receiv'd from their hands. At the 
f same time 1 congratulate your Happiness, in hav- 

* ing left under Ground* tne bloody Axe, that has 
\ been so often dy'd with the blood of the French. 
' I must tell you, Onnontio, I am not asleep, my 
^ Eyes are open ; and the Sun that vouchsafes the 
^ light, gives me a clear view of a great Captain at 

* the head of a Troop of Soldiers, who speaks as if 

* he were asleep. He pretends that he do's not ap- 

* proach to this Lake with any other view, than to 

* smoak with the Onnotagues in the great Calumet; 
\ but the Grangula knows better thicfgs, he sees 
^ plainly that tlie Onnontio meiEin*d to knock 'em 

* on the Head, if the French Arms had not been so 

* much weaken'd. 

* I perceive that the Onnontio raves in a Camp 

* of sick People, whose lives the great Spirit has 

* sav'd bv visiting them with Infirmities. Do you 
^ hear, Onnontio, our. Women had took up their 

* Clubbs; and the Children and the old Men, had 

* visited your Camp with their Bows and Arrows, 
•» if our Warlike Men had not stop'd and disarmed 

* 'em, when Akouessan your Ambassadour appeared 
' * before my Village. But I have done, I'll talk ho 

* more of that. 

* You must know, Onnontio, we'have robb'd no 

* French-AIen, but those who supply'd the Illinese 

* Burjing the Axe signifiei Peace. 
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* and the Oum&mis (our Enemies) with Fusees, with 

* Powder, and with Ball : These indeed we took care 

* of^ because such Arms might have cost us our 

* life. Our Conduct in that point is of a piece with 

* that of the Jesuits, who stave all the barrels of 

* Brandy that are brought to our Cantons, lest the 

* People getting drunk should knock them in the 

* Head. Our Warriours have no Beavers to give in 
^exchange for all the Arms they take from the 

* French ; and as for the old superannuated People, 

* they do not think of bearing Arms. 

This Colier comprehends my word. 

* We have conducted the English to our *Lakes, 

* in order to traffick with the Outaouas, and the Hu- 

* rons ; just as the Algonkins conducted the French 
' to our five Cantons, in order to carry on a Com- 

* merce that the English lay claim to as their Righti 

* We are bom Freemen, and have no dependance 
« cither upon the Onnontio or the f Corlar. We 
^ have a power to go where we please, to conduct 

* who we will to the places we resort to, and to buy 

* and sell where we think fit. If your Allies are 

* your Slaves or Children, you may e'en treat 'em as 
' such, and rob 'em of the liberty of entertaining 

* any other Nation but your own. 

This Colier contains my word, 

^ We fell upon the Illinese and the Oumamis, be- 

* cause they cut down the trees of Peace that serv'd 

* for limits or boundaries to our Frontiers. They 

* came to hunt Beavers upon our Lands; and con- 

* trary to the custom of all the Savages, have car- 

* Thmj pratend to t)i« property of the Lakes. 

t Corltr it tlie Title of the Gofemor of New-Yort 
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' ii«d^ vth^ Stook$.* both liito wAWtmdes 
' Th^y bav9 mgag'd tbe Cbaou^noDs in tb^ iate^ 
« rest, and eptettaio'd 'em in their Countrjp. Thty 
' wfjply'd 'em wi^ Fire-Arm^, after the oiocert^ 
' of ill designs against U9* We have done ksa than 

* the English «nd the French, who withoiit any 

< right, have wwrp'd the Groimda th^ are oovr 
' possessed of; and of which they have, diakdg'd 

* several Nations, in order to make way for tMr 
' buiidiQg of Q\tm% Villagea^ and Forts. 

This Colier wntains rny word. 

* I give you to know, Onnontio, that my Voice 

* ia tw Voice of the five Iroqiiese Cantow. This 
^ is their Answer, pray incline your £ai^ i^ lis4«tt 

* to what they represent* 

* TheTsononUHians, Goyogouans, Onnontaguesi 

* Onnoyowtes* wd Agniea declare^ that they in» 

* terr'd fthe Axe at Cataracony, in thepresem^ of ' 

* your Predecessor, in the very ceirter of th* FoHj 
« and {planted the Tree of Peace \A the same jJauci 

* that it might be carefully preserv'd j that 'twas 
' then stipulatedj that the Fort should he na'd aa a 

* place of retreat for Merchants, and not a refine 

* for Soldiers ; and that instead of Arms and Am* 
. ^ munition, it should be made a Receptacle of (mly 

* Beaver-Skins, and Merchandize Goods. Be it 

* known to you, Onnontio, that fcr the future you 

* ought to take care, that so great a number of Mar- 
' tial-Men as I now see, being shut up in so small a 

* Fort, do not stifle and choak the Tree of Peaoe^ 

< Since it took Root so easily, it must needa be of 
' pernicious consequence to stop its growth and 

* Among the Saviges^ 'tis m eapital Crim« to dettroj all tiie BeaTen of a 
Setlement. 
t Interring the Axe, difiu^tl^IlialriBsp ef a PtMtS il|i<M#M^IoCa 
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* hinder it to sbade both yoar Country and ours 
' with its Leaves. I do assure you, in the name of 

* the five Nations, that ourWarriours shall dance 
^ the Calumet Dance under its branches; that they 

* shall rest in Tranquility upon their* MattSj and 

* will never dig up the Axe to cut dowii the Tree of 
^ Peace ; till sucn time as the Onnontio and the 
' Corlar, do either joyntly or separately offer to in- 
' yade the Countnr, that the great Spirit has dis- 

* pos'd of in the favour of our Ancestors. 

7!%is Colier contains my word; and the other com- 
prehends the power granted to me by the five 
Nations. 

Then the Grangula address'd himself to Mn Ic 
Moine, and spoke to this purpose^ 

^ Akouessan, take Heart, you area Man of sense ; 
^ tpeak and explain my meaning; be sure you for- 
^ ^t nothing, but declare all that thy Brethren and 
^ thy Friend represent to thy chief Onnonlio, by 
' the voice of the Grangola^ who pays you all Ho* 
< Hour and cesnect, and invites you to accept of this 
^ Present of &;aver9» and to assist ai his Feast im* 
' mediately. This other piresent of Beavers is 
^ sent by the five Natiow to the Onnontio,' 

* Thif Fliruc yfoifiof kseping Uie Vm», 
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Speech of the Mohawk Chiefs to the Magistrates of 
Albany y on the 25 th of March, 16S9—90, after 
the destruction of Schenectady. 

* Brethren, 

J. HE Murder of our Brethren at Schenectady by 

* the French grieves us as much, as if it had been 

* done to ourselves, for we are in the same chain ; 

* and no doubt our Brethren of New-England will 

* be likewise sadly affected with this cruel action 

* of the French, The French on this Occasion 
' hav^ not acted like brave Men, but like Thieves 

* and Robbers. Be not therefore discouraged. We 
^ give this Belt to wipe away your Tears, 

^Brethren, 

* We lament the Death of so many of our 

* Brethren, whose Blood has been shed at Schenec- 
*tady. We don't think that "what the French 
^ have done can be called a Victory, it is only a 

* farther proof of their cruel deceit. The Gover- 

* nor of Canada]sends to Onondaga, and talks to us 

* of peace with our whole House, but war was in 
^ his heart, as you may now see by woeful experi- 

* ence. He did the same formerly at Cadarackui, 

* and in the Senecas Country. This is the third 

* time he has acted so deceitfully. He has broken 

* open our House at both Ends, formerly in the 
' Senecas Country, and now here. We hope how- 

* ever to be revenged of them. One hundred of 
\ our bravest Young Men are in pursuit of them, 

* they are brisk fellows, and they will follow the 
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* French to their Doors. We will beset them so 
« closely, that not a Man in Canada shall dare to 
' step oat of doors to cut a stick of wood ; But now 

* we gather up our dead to bury them, by this se^ 

* cdnd Belt. 

* Brethretii 

' We came from our Castles with Tears in our 
VEyes, to bemoan the Bloodshed at Schenectady by 

* the perfidious French. While we bury our dead 

* murdered at Schenectady we know not what may 
' have befallen our own people, that are in pursuit 

* of the enemy, they may be dead ; what has be- 

* fallen you may happen to us ; and therefore we 

* come to bury our Brethren at Schenectady with 
' this third Belt. 

' Great and sudden is the mischief, as if it had 

* fallen from Heaven upon us. Our Forefathers 
^ taught us to go with all speed to bemoan and la- 

* ment with our Brethren, when any disaster or mis- 

* fortune happens to any in our chain. Take this Belt 

* of vigilance, that you may be more watchful for 

* the future. We give our Brethren EyS Water to 
^ make them sharp sighted, giving a fourth Belt 

' We now come to the House where we usually 
^ renew the chain ; but alas ! we find the House, 

* polluted with Blood. All the Five Nations haVe 

* h^rd of this, and we are come to wipe away the 

* Blood, and clean the House. We come to in- 
\ vite Corlear, and every one of you, and Quider 

* (calling to every one of the Principal Men prc- 

* sent by their names) to be revenged of the Ene- 
\my, by this fifth Belt. 

* Brethren, 

^ Be not discouraged, we are strong enough. 
^ This is the Beginning of your War, and the whale 
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^ Hottse have th^r Eyes fixed upon ymi at tKid 
'time, to observe your behaviour. They wait 

* your motion, and are ready to join in any reso- 

* lute Measures. 

^ Our Chain is a strong Chain, it is a Silver 

* Chain, it can neither rust nor be broken. We, 

* as to our parts, are resolute to continue the War. 

* We will never desist, so long as a Man of us re- 
' mains. Take Heart, do not pack up and go 

* away,* this will give Heart to a dastardly Enemy; 

* we are of the Race of the Bear, and a Bear you 

* know never yields, while one drop of Blood is 

* left. We must all be Bears ; giving a sixth Belt 

* Brethren, 

* Be patient, this Disaster is an affliction wbieh 
f has fallen from Heaven upon us. The Sun, which 
' hath been cloudy, and sent this Disaster, will shine 

< again with its pleasant Beams. Take courage, 
^ said he> courage, repeating the word several times 
^ as they gave a seventh Belt. 

(To the Ensriuk) 

* Brethren^ 

* Thr*e years ago we were engaged in a bloody 

< War with the French, and you encouraged us to 
^ proceed in it. Our success answered our Expec- 

* tation ; but we were not well begun, when Cor- 

< lear stopt us from going on. Had you permitted 

* us to go on, the French woukl not now have been 

* able to do us the mischief they have done, we 

* would have prevented their Sowing, Planting, ot 

* Reaping. 

* We would have humbled them effectnally, but 

* now we die. The obstructions you then made 
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^ now ruia us. Let us after this be steady, and 

* take no such false Measures, for the future, but 
' prosecute the War vigorously. Giving a Beaver 
' Skin, 

^ The Brethren must keep good Watcb, and if 
' the Enemy come again, send more speedily to us. 

* Don't desert Schenectady. The Enemy will glory 

* in seeing it desolate. It will give them courage 

* that had none before. Fortify the place, it is not 

* well fortified now : : The Stockadoes are too short ; 

* the Indians can jump over them. Gave a Beaver 
' Skin. 

* Brethren^ 

* The mischief done at Schenectady cannot be 
' helped now, but for the future, when the Enemy 

* appears any where, let nothing hinder your send- 

* ing to us by Expresses, and fire great guns, . that 
^ all may be alarmed. We advise you to bring all 
' the River Indians under your subjection to live 
' near Albany, to be ready on all occasions. 

* Sond to New-England, tell them what has hap- 

* pened to you. They will undoubtedly awake and 

* lend us their helping hand. It is their interest 

* as much as ours, to push the War to a speedy 

* conclusion. Be not discouraged, the French are 

* not so numerous as some People talk. If we but 

* heartily unite to push on the War, and mind our 
^ business, the French will soon be subdued. 

The Magistrates having returned an answer on 
the twenty-seventh, to t^e satisfaction of the In- 
dians, they repeated it all over, Word by Word, to 
let the Magistrates see how carefully they mtndeii, 
^nd then added, 

K 
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' Brethren, 

* We are glad to find you are not discouraged. 
^ The best and wisest Men sometimes make mis- 

* takes. Let us now pursue the War vigorous- 
'f ly. We Ijave a hundred Men out, tMy are 
^ good Scouts. We expect to meet all the Sa- 

* chems of the other Nations^ as they come to con- 

* dole with you. You need not fear our being 

* ready at the first Notice. Our Ax is alvray* in 

* our Hands, but take care that you be timely 

* ready. Your Ships, that must do the principal 

* Work, are long a fitting out. We do not design 
^ to go out with a small Company, or in sculking 
< parties; but as soon as the Nations can meet, we 

* shall be ready with ^ our whole force. If you 
^ would bring this War to a hapny Issue, you must 

* begin soon, before the Frencn can recover the 

* Losses thev have received from us, and get new 

* vigour ancf life, therefore send in all haste to New 

* England. Neither you nor we can continue long 
^ in the condition we are now in, we must order 

* matters so, that the French be kept in continual 

* fear and alarm at Home ; for this is the only way 

* to be secure, and in Peace here. 

* Thie Scatikok Indians, in our opinion, are well 

* placed where they are (to the northward of Alba- 
^ ny) ; they are a good Out Guard ; they are our 

* Children, and we must take care that they do theii 

* duty : But you must take care of the Indians be- 

* low the Town, place them dear the Town, so as 
^ they may be of more service to you^^' 
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Substance of the Speech of Good Peter Ui Governor 
Clinton and the Commissioners of Indian Affairs^ 
at Albany y on the occasion referred to in the dis- 
course. 

Brother Governor of the State of New-York, 
and all the other great Chiefs of the State of New- 
York, open your ears, and all you Chiefs of tl>e 
Five Nations here assembled, open your ears. 

The business we have no\r met about is of the 
greatest importance : How happv must we all be if 
we can arrange it for our mutual good. 

We have mis day assembled, and smoked oiir 
pipes in peace. That you may know the reason of 
my addressing you, I would inform you that my 
brethren, the Cayugas, and my children, the Sene- 
cas, requested me to be their mouth on this solemn 
occasion, and understanding that it is agreeable to 
the Great Chief of Nev^-York, I now stand here. 
You will possess your minds in peace, for I have 
no disposition to oppose you in any respect, but 
shall move forward in the strait path. 

Brother Chief, 

In the first place, I would inform you, that last 
spring we were invited to a treaty at Muskingum— r 
where your voice also called upon us to attend — 
some of our nation went there and have not yet 
returned 

When our uncles, the Chiefs, left our Council 
fire, their only-business at Muskingum, was the es- 
tablishment of a good peace. This mission wag 
agreeable to us all— -even the warriors — for although 
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the clouds blacken in the Souths and the winds 
sometimes blow, yet as long as our Sachems labour 
for a peace, the minds of our young men are com- 
posed. 

This, Great Chief, I only observe to open the 
way for what is to follow. Shortly after, the cloud 
from the South began to rise, we again saw the ef- 
fulgence of the sun — but as soon as we saw it, an 
evil spirit commenced its work, threatening the an- 
nihilation of our territory. 

Brother Governor, 

Although I observed to you, that an evil spirit 
had invaded our peace, yet do not suppose that 
the Five Nations were disposed to cherish this ene- 
my — we were deceived — ^we believed it to be a 
Good Spirit, sent by the Great Council of the State, 
and we thought that we should not injure ourselves 
by opening our ears to their voice. • This was in- 
deed new to us — for never before had the Five Na- 
tions such a meeting with any of our brethren of 
this island— we had invariably conferred together 
according to ancient and settled usage. 

It would be tedious to go into detail, and state at 
large the means by which we were misled. We 
cannot see but a sftiall depth into the heart of riian, 
and can only discover the work of his tongue. It 
appears that you then sensibly sympathised with us 
in our situation, and looking back to antient times, 
endeavored to discover a method of recovering our 
sinking territory. 

Soon after this the Oneida Nation heard your 
V6ice. Although it was small at first, yet it gave 
us life to find that you would extend your arm, and 
save our country. It informed us, that ydu would 
kindle a Council Fire at Fort Stanwix, inform us of 
our situation, and relieve us from our diflSculties. 
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It also directed us to send it on to the other -nations, 
which we did. At the Council Fire, at Fort Stoxi- 
wix, but one niation, the Onondagas, attended- 
there was a strange bird that flew about your voice 
and related strange stories. This bird kept flying 
about while you held this Council Fire. After 
your patience had been exhausted in waiting seve- 
ral days, you then determined to take us, one by 
one> as we came to the Council Fire ; and with thi« 
we were content. 

, When yeu had finished with the Onondagas, you 
then shewed the agreement to us the Oneidasi, 
.pointed out the true path, and opened our eyes. 
We then comprehended your sentiments as they 
were laid before us. You raised us from sinking 
into an unfathomable gulph, and placed us on a 
high mountain — ^you erected a fortification around 
us, so that no evil spirits, or strange birds, could fly 
over and disturb us — ^you completed an agreement 
to our mutual satisfaction — it is firm and unaltera- 
ble — no evil spirit shall be able to erase the lines — 
we are now fixed, and dwell in peace. 

I need not enlarge upon the Council, at Fort Stan- 
wix, and the proceedings at that place. You re- 
member yoii saw a fevv^ Senecas there — you wel- 
comed them, although they were neither invited, 
nor Sachems ; but little children — they then told 
you with what difficulty they leaped over the mound 
at Canasake. 

You also remember, that when those Seneca 
young men left you, you gave them good advice. 
As your patience was not yet exhausted, and your 
love for the Fiye Nations continued in full force^ 
you invited the Senecas, through them, to meet you 
at Albany this winter, to consult upon subjects con- 
nected with their welfare— you also requested iheir 
attendance from the remotest parts of the Nation, 
They again heard your voice — you opened their 
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ayes; and it pierced them to the heart to see their 
territory sinking, and that bv and by the warriors 
ttrould not be at liberty to hunt upon their land, 
and to provide for their women and children. 

Soon after this, the headmen and warriors delibe- 
rated on our message, and determined thdt it would 
be 'for the good of the Five Nations, and prevent 
our utter destruction, to repair to this place. Al- 
though some of our Sachems have not returned 
from the Southward, yet we are persuaded that our 
deliberations and proceedings will meet their ap^ 
probation. 

After frequent conferences with our brethren the 
Senecas, we determined to repair to this antient 
Council Fire — we thought it agreeable to antient 
usage to take with us two brothers of the Ononda- 
gas and Oneidas, as witnesses, to this place, where 
our ancestors kindled theirCouncil Fires ; the smoke 
of which reached the heavens, and round which 
they sat and talked of peace. I observed at first, 
that I should only touch upon one event after 
another. But need I call your attention to the 
Councils and Treaties held here by your and our 
forefathers. They then had but one head and one 
heart — the chain of friendship was made of silver, 
so that it could not rust Our ancestors, you 
know, frequently met to brighten this chain, with 
a design to see whether, any evil spirit that disturbs 
the peace of brethren, shook it or sat upon it. 

But I must leave this pleasant subject, the paths 
of our ancestors. You have seen some of our 
Brethren of the Five Nations, the Cayugas — you 
have opened your mind and encouraged us to be- 
lieve that you can save our sinking country — and 
that if any of your people have overleaped the 
bounds prescribed, you can erase the lines. This 
has given us great encouragement and univerigl 
pleasure. 
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Brother GoDemWf 

The Cayugas and Senecas, here present, thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts, that you have 
communicated freely with us. When we heard 
your first and seconcl voice we were glad ; but now 
we are quite rejoiced. It convinces us that you 
i^membered and cherished the treaties, between 
your and our forefathers. The Great Spirit gave 
our ancestors and us this Island ; and we know 
that you are anxious to promote his design, that 
we should have a place whereon to live. We love 
our country, and our fathers loved their country. 

We said we were glad to meet you and hear your 
voice, and to feel assured that you are able to save 
our sinking territory : we now put it all under your 
power — put your hands over the whole, reserving 
to us such a dish as you shall prescribe for us. 
This is perfectly agreeable to the usages of our an- 
cestors, — who loved peace, and loved their land, 
and why ? because they loved their women and 
their children — and while they loved peace and 
their land, they enjoyed bapp^ daj^s. 

We repeat, that we rejoice in this meeting, and 
in these proceedings— -those we have left behind^ 
and those that will return from the South, will also 
rejoice at the result of our conferences — our littte 
ones can now look with pleasure for fish in the 
streams, and our warriors can hunt for wild beasts 
in the woods, and feel confident that they will not 
be driven from their country. 

(A string of black wampum with six rows.) 

Brother^ 

I have repeatedly said that I was glad to hear 
your mind — ^your words hav€ sunk d«ep int© my 
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heart, and have raised up my land and country, that 
Avere about to sink. I entreat you, by this string, 
to keep firm to your word, and to reach put your 
hand over my country. Our dish we will reserve.^ 
This transaction will rejoice, not only our absent 
friends, but our children's children, to the latest 
generation — They will declare with joy, that Aqui- 
landa,* the Governor of New- York, has rescued 
their country from destruction. 

^A string of white wampum with six rows.) 

You have heard our voice — we now entreat you to 
open your ears, and hear a speech from our sisters, 
the Governesses. 

Brother^ 

Our ancestors considered it a great offence to 
reject the counsels of their women, particularly of 
the female Governesses. They were esteemed the 
mistresses of the soil — zvhoy said our forefathers, 
bring us into being^ — xvho cultivate our lands — 
kindle our fires, and boil our pots — but^the wo- 
men? 

Our women say, that they are apprehensive their 
uncles have lost the power of hunting, as they were 
about destrojring their country — but they take this 
opportunity of thanking you for preventing their 
fall down the precipice, to which their uncles had 
brought them. 

They entreat that the veneration of their ances- 
tors, in favor of women, be not disregarded, and 
that they may not be despised : the Great Spirit 
is their maker. 

The female Governesses beg leave to speak, jwith 

* An Tndian name given to Governor CUntODy whUh signiftis Biting Sm. 
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that freedom allowed to women, and j^greeable to 
the spirit of our ancestqrs. They entreat the Great 
Chief to put forth his^ strength, and preserve them 
in peace ; for they are the life of the nation — your 
power cannot be disputed. Thoscthat disturb them ' 
are your subjects, and yqucan punish them. They 
rejoice, that while th^ir CouuseHor$ are settling a 
peace at Muskingum? and you s^xe here laboring 
ib,r their good, tr^q^ijity will fee spread over the 
whple GftHRtiy. 

(Six strings of waippunj.]^ 

Then Good Peter added, 

Brothevy 

Possess your ii(\i^4 iw P^^^ci^- You ?kre sensi- 
ble that in a|F;air^ Qf iEtiportaiice, omissions may be 
made, and that a person is allowed afterwa^-djs to 
correct them. 

You have greatly encq\irag?d us, hjr poronjiiipiing 
to watch over pur 'peace, a^^d to p?oyi4^ for Q,ur 
welfare — It is probable, th^t whe:^ we haYepoim- 
pleted pur business here, sq?*^ hai4 naen niay break 
over the fence you have set arouni^ us. Theife are, 
excuse us Brother, some bid ipen ^mongthe white 
people of this! Island — thejr n\a^ npt he^r ypur 
voice as far as our 9p^ntr^ : we tb^^^ore prop^<j)s$e 
that Peter Ryckman, our child, may live among 
us in your behalf, look at our affairs, and watcn 
over our interests. 

You have now heard our minds, and the resolu- 
tions we had formed before we left our country. 
I only act here as an agent, by the request of my* 
brothers the Cayugas, and I am now released from 
my engagenients. 
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Vnge — last line but one — for Mokucori$, read MohiccaDS* 
7, 1. 6, for Wabingic, r. Wabinga. ^ 
7, 1- 21, f^r Ltuni'Unopiy r. Lenni-Ienopi. , 
8^ 1. % for this fact, insert, th^ fact of the tribute paid 
to the United Colonies of New England^ 
9 — ^last line but one— for Renunctioni, r. Kenonctioni. 
10, 1. £5, after Cross, insert, the. 
10, 1. fi6, for Otisio, r. Otisco^ 
10^ 1. 28, for Canaforitga, r. Canasoraga. 
10 — last line but one — after sturgeon, insert^ the. 
12 1 O ^ ' ' 

20 r IS I ^^' Cherrokees, r. Cherokees. 

12, 1. 10, for Miniateneaux, r. Ruisteneaux. 

14, 1. IS, for and,T. or. 

15, L 19^ fw personal, r. profonnd. 

18, 1. 21, for Caimatsateegoo, r. Cannassateegoo. 

21, note, for BeJve, r. Beloe. 

23, 1. 29, for nations, r. millions. 

24, note, for Geraugula\ r. Gu'angulaV 

28, !• 27, for Ontaonis, r. Ontaouis. 

^^ ]. 15, for Rondiaronk^ r. Kondiaronk. 

33, !• f 6, for your, r. our^ 

38, !• 1, for a&rfy, r. forty. 

40, !• 9, for umpires, r. conjurors. 

42» 1. 7> 6, for Kabardinski & Rabarda, r. Kabardin* 

ski &. Kabarda. 
42, 1. 26, for which languages, r. whose language. 
44^ 1. 1^ for exultation, r. exaltation. 
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